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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
50 cents ayear, in the United States of America, 
except Chicago, where it is 75 cents), and Mexico; 
in Canada 60 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec0x’* on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1908.) 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt formoney sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
mes l4c al ne 9 times llc a line 
6 * — 12 ‘ (l yr.) 10c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 


National si clieiaaialieaainiins 
Obiects of the Association. 


Ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 
24.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 
3d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 





Genera! Manager = T Sg one : 
. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 


g? If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 





Books for Bee-Keepers 


Every bee-keeper should have a bee- 
book besides a bee-paper. On another 
page will be found all the best books 
offered—either at a price, postpaid, or as 
a premium. If you can not earn them 
as premiums for getting new subscrip- 
tions, it will pay you well to purchase 
one or more of them. You will find 
them of great value. There are so many 
things in the books that are needful to 
know, and that of course could not be 
told over and over again in the bee- 
papers. If a bee-keeper can afford only 
one, it would better be the book rath- 
er than the paper. But now that the 
American Bee Journal is only 50 cents 
a year, of course, no bee-keeper, how- 
ever limited his apiary may be, can af- 
ford to be without its monthly visits. 
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An Invitation to Readers 

As the time of longer evenings is 
again arriving, we would like to invite 
our readers to send in their reports of 
the season of 1907 with the bees. 

It may be, also, that some have been 
trying experiments, or have had some 
things to develop that would be of in- 





terest to all. If so, we would like to 
have such write out their experiences 
for publication, and send them in. No 
doubt what you have read in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal has been a great help 
to you, so why not you add your mite 
—— the general fund of information about 
ees? 
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BLIZZARD 
BELT KIND 


To prove that our EVERGREENS are HEALTHY, HARDY and Vigorous, we 
offer to send SIX fine two-year-old trees, entirely FREE OF CHARGE, to every 
property owner who will answer this advertisement. Mailing expense Scts., 
which send or not, as you please. A postal will bring them and our catalogue 
which contains many COLORED PLATES of our BLIZZARD BELT FRUITS; 
SPECIAL BARGAINS and a mine of valuable information for fruit growers. 
We want to become acquainted with you, and it will pay you to get into touch with 
our, HARDY “BLIZZARD BELT” stock and our liberal manner of doin 
business. THIRTY-EIGHT years’ experience in growing HARDY “BLIZZAR 
BELT” trees. Write to-day. 

THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY, 


Drawer 45, Osage, Iowa. 











‘‘ If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


ESTABLISHED L889 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana. 


Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used in the bee-yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 
quantity desired. 


WALTER S&S. POUDER, 513-515| Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 











of every description for 


Honey - Dealers 


l-lb. Square Honey bottles and 


corks $5.00 per gross 
4-lb. Square Honey bottles and 
corks $3.75 per gross 
44-lb. Square Honey bottles and 
corks $2.75 per gross 
2-lb. Square Honey_bottles and 
corks $7.00 per gross 


No. 25 Jars, complete ~ 
. ... $5.25 per gross 
Write for full illustrated sheet. 
Cc. CG. STUTTS GLASS CO., 
80 Warren St., New York, N. Y. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


ole sroo0rk 


Complete 50- #750 


egg all metal 





Hatching and Brooding 
lant for only $7.0. Once 
illing the lamp hatches 
the eggs and broods the 
chicks.—Cycle Hatcher Co., 
514 Wm. 5St., Elmira, N.Y. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 















Freight Paid, Per 100 


Free from disease; all 
* fumigated before ship- 
ping—Apple, Peach, Pium, 
Pear, Cherry, Carolina Pop 
- lar. Order here. Catalog Free 
RELIANCE NURSERY CO. 
G, Geneva, N. Y. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 








Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 
Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 


Supplies. 





wn GUS DITTMER CoO., Augusta, Wis, 
0 











JAN. DISCOUNT, 324, 


on all goods but tin and glass 
packages. 


Lewis Bee-Supplies 


Shipped Promptly 





A small stock left of slightly damaged goods, at reduced price. Send for fire 
sale list, also full catalog of new goods. Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. 
Honey in 60-lb. cans forsale. Second-Hand Cans (60-lb.) 2 in a box, at 0c per box, 
or in lots of 10 boxes, at 40c. 

ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (Not Inc. H. M. Arnd, Proprietor 


Successors to YORK HoNEY & BEE-SuppLy Co. 191-193 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 














Choice White Wyandottes Gh WES 
5 eggs 75c; 30, $1.25. The Hoosier Potato— ‘ is 
none better, few as good—by mail, l-lb. We. 


-3t J. F. MICHAEL, Rt. 1, Winchester, Ind. 


Yr 
Le 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. | Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Aah 


For SaLce—It will pay to get our special proposition. 





WE SELL 
ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHIGAN 


Let us quote you prices on Sections, 
Hives, Foundation, etc., as we can 
save you time and freight. 
Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 








H. M. HUNT & SON, Redford, Wayne Co., Michigan 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


EARLY CHICKS PAY BIG 


Hatched in January, February and 
March they make big protits. Our 
valuable, new Bulletin No, 10— 


“ Early Chicks” 


tells how to do this successfully. 
Write for it today. Catalogue and 
Bulletin free. They'll helpyoumake money. 
Banta-Bender Mfg. Co., Dept. 86, Ligonier, Ind. 






















Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





By RETURN MAIL 
OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Italian Queens—each 75 cents or 6 for #4. 
Caucasians—each $1, or 6 for $5. War- 
ranted purely mated. 


D.J.BLOCHER, Pear! City, ill. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


PEXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


Simple, perfect, self-regulating. 
t Hatch every fertile egg. Lowest 
Send for free riced first-class hatchers made. 

Catalogue. EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, LiL 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Souvenir Bee Postal Cards 


We have gotten up 4 Souvenir Postal 
Cards of interest to bee-keepers. No. 1 

a Teddy Bear card, with a stanza of 
rhyme, a straw bee-hive, a jar and sec 
tion of honey, etc. It is quite senti- 
mental. No. 2 has the words and mu 
sic of the song, “The Bee-Keeper’s Lul 
laby ;”” No 3, the words and music of 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey;” and No. 
4, the words and music of “The Hum- 
ming of the Bees.” We send these cards, 
postpaid, as follows: 4 cards for Io 
cents, 10 cards for 20 cents; or 6 cards 


with the American Bee Journal one year 
for 50 cents. Send all orders to the of 
fice of the American Bee Journal, 118 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


mf 


ive-Acre 
ruit Ory 


arms 


5 DOWN 
5 MONTHLY 
is being made by truckers, 
Big Money fruit , Raenaes rs, and poul- 
trymen in South Jersey. Climate and 
soil particularl, adapted to fruits, ber- 
ries, early truck, vegetables, poultry, 
bees and squabs.. Produce ‘marketéd 
much earlier than in other localities 
thus bringing highest prices. The best 
market. Atlantic City only 17 miles away, 
Philadelphia and New York are handily 
reached. Three main line railroads and two 
large manufacturing towns near by. Good 
roads. Pure air and water. Prosperous com- 
munity. Title insured. Write to-day for free 


booklet. Daniel Frazier C Or, 750 Bailey 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa, 


















Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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a its s Thirtieth Y Year _ 


The Rural Californian 


One Dollar a Year 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural and Rural pursuits, 
showing the wonderful development of the 
Pacific Coast. Beautifully illustrated, well 
edited, and artistically printed on fine book- 
paper. An encyclopedia of information for 
colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN 
Rooms 6and 7 Temple Block, 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
‘or $1.15 we will sendthe Rural 
Special Offer. <! Californian and the 


American 
Bee Journal for one year. 














40 BREEDS | pseet aul Sener 
z 1 geese and turkeys 
Faeowe 1, har vee ind very beautifu 
ws ai creed poultry farm in the Northwest 
ae, ie eves and incubators low prices. Send 


te f tine 76 page Lith annual poultry book 





R. F. NEUBSERT, Box 820, MANKATO, MINN. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


WANTED \ man to manage an Apiary on 
shares, together with poultry 








ind m irke gardening. If preterred will pay a 

re ‘ ble sal ary, furnish a good home, with 
! ‘ literature to employ all leisure time. 
Rausese os callor 1 


" st 
W. H. STOUT, Pine Grove, Pa. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


EARLY ORDERS 





Booked now for delivery after May Ist. Best Ital- 
ian bees, # a colony 2-frame nucleus, $2. Queens 
Te ted, $1: doz.. $11 v peaaten, 75e 3; 10Z., $8.50. Vir- 


inn Or > de $4 aT) orders filled first. 1—tf 
"GEO. H. RE A, Rts 2. Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Bred from 

UNTESTED QUEENS jess": 

talian stock. 

Orders filled 

at 50c each—any quantity. 800 ¢ “—— s pg select 
from. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ad 

i. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff. Calif. 


Mention Bee Journnt when writing. 























standart Talal QUECI-BEE 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is whata few of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YorRK & CO.:—The two queens received of you some time 
ago are fine. They are guod breeders, and the workers are showing up fine. 
I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are noe ee now, 
and are doing good work. . SWAN. 

Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 


A he 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co.:--After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 9} Langstroth frames fully occupied to date, 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to force them to swarm, they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 pounds of honey if the 











tlow lasts this week. CHAS. MITCHELL. 
Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 
ib 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a good 
one, and has given me some of my best colonies. N. P. OGLESBY. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. 
he a 


GEORGE W. YorK & Co. :—The queen [I received of youafew days ago 
came through U.K., and I want to say that she isa beauty. I immediately 
introduced her into a colony which had been queenless for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work nicely. I am highly pleased 
with her and your promptness in filling my order. My father, who is an old 
bee-keeper, pronounced her very fine. You will hear from me again when I 
am in need of something in the bee-line. E. E. MCCOLM. 

Marion Co., Lil., July 13 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘‘ first come first served.’? The price of one 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the monthly 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1. Three Queens 
(without Journal) would be $2.10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for introducing are sent 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. You 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns. 











A Great Bee-Book for Bee-Keepers 


Every one who has bees, or is thinking of keeping them, should have a good bee-book. 
The one written by Prof. A. J. Cook, called 


The Bee-Keepers’ Guide; or, Manual of the Apiary 


is a fine cloth-bound book of 544 pages. It gives in detail much valuable information about 
bees and the successful management. This book isin its 19th thousand, so it has had a large 
sale. It is also the latest edition. In connection with the Weekly American Bee Journal it is 
most helpful. It answers so many questions that constantly arise, especially among beginners, 
and that of course cannot be repeated in a bee-paper. Prof. Cook is a bee-keeper of over 30 
years’ experience. Heisalsoaclose student of nature, a scientist—in short, a man who has 
given his life to the study of bees and related subjects. You would wonderfully enjoy reading 
his book, and at the same time be greatly profited. Better have a copy of it. 


This bee-book is $1.20 postpaid, or with themonthlyAmerican Bee Journal one year— 
both for $1.45. It is the biggest 145 cents’ worth of bee-literature to be found anywhere. 


Send all orders to GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Our specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 


AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10A 34t Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Che famous honey producers are well in 
thelead. lam booking orders now for April, 


May and June deliveries—Italians, Carnio- ° 
lans, Goldens and Banat Queens. Sl e€ over ee 
Prices either race: Untested, 75¢c each; $8.00 doz. 


Choice Tested, $1.25 each: $12.00 doz. C hoice Breed- : : mune = F 
ers, $3.00each. Circular for your address. 2-lf Medium Red, Large Red, and 


Timothy Seed, for sale. Wri 
GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal, Texas ina . 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, * SU PPL AES Catalog Apiarian Supplies free. 


Root’ 
Standard Goods. Ask for Geealecn, asa 
ALISO APIARY, El Toro, Orange Co., Calit. 2-3t F. A. SNELL, Milledgeville, CARROLL CO, ILL. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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If a “tin” means a 60-pound can, that 
means the lowest price was about 2 cents 
a pound and the highest 10 cents. In 
any case, there was a rise im 5 years 
that made the price 2% to 5§ times 
much. Such variation is rather unset 
tling, but bee-keepers would not likely 
object providing the variation wer: | 
ways on the upward grade 
- 
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Is Bee-Keeping Profitable? 


SO ee ee ee 





Replying to this question, The ( 
nonwealth Bee-Keeper (Australia), pag: 
Let Glucose Be Labeled Glucose to r argument pro and con; and 80, says that in a first-class honey 








. The name “glucose” is one not in good thereror t means that, unles ( try bee-keeping is profitable so lon: 

q 1 1: m1 | 1 araducer fF honect sxtracted honev brings ¢ to c cent : 
odor among the consuming public. The Dp L a produ extrac y brings 5 to 5% Sh 
manufacturers of the stuff are wel! iI I rups and ugat I tel pound conclusion seems ) M 

¢ : nN r rotect. at on net mal sed « ict that in that country 
aware of this, and since the agitation mig 1b once mak based fact that in that In 

4 yf the pure-food question have styled ng al nge, there 1s danger thal L tew ee-Keepers son ne 
it erie syrup.” The great. glucose fecision O1 pure-1 produce 30 to 40 tons, W il 2 great 

- “. : 7 ‘ . - reverce 1 - 2 it 20 tor! li 
ifacturing concern has changed its S \ many p e 10 to ( 





me to “Corn Products Co.” Che We I 1 that tl Py 
S. Chemist, Dr. W. H. Wiley, a ll f Se vane aal alah Scie 
nembers of the Pure-Food Board have ru n the inter f the me | Se 
uled that glucose must appear under ! t in favor of privat i ° 
true label, and the glucose crowd porat ! ret I \ 
ire making the most strenuous effort prof 
a: line reversed ' ; ’ ' Provision should 
» have this ruling reversed. Be 


oan lite inate oe Ty 
4 
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Ventilation of Hives in the Cellar. 


| et : et] > ae > t/ oli + T T , Vs “r al -_ —— 
Let justice be done to ¢ : | 30 much iust how that ventilat: 


ple want to buy it, the manufactur v\ ; da 
‘rs ought to have the right t = erone 
; uit when people buy it th WV 2H age ie 
now that they are buying glu : Vepartt — ei Rapes ad eager. v 
t something that = supp n, V. { ; =f abi Trig ie 
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cellar average low, for the passage of air 
through the hive, caused by the two 
spenings, would cool the bees more rap 
idly than if top or bottom were entirely 
Cl sed. 

Of late some advocate having a bot- 
tom-board 2 inches deep. They claim 
that in the cellar this is much the same 
as having the bottom entirely open, with- 
out the trouble of removing the bottom, 
while rightly managed it is also con- 
venient for summer. 


Selling Colonies of Bees Without 
Combs 


Some years ago considerable business 
was done in this country at selling bees 
by the pound. Just a little in this line 
is the selling of what are called “naked 
colonies” in Germany. These sales, how- 
ever, occur in the fall, and a queen ac- 
companies the bees. In fact, each lot 
sold is a colony of bees with its queen, 
their combs having been taken from 
them for the sake of the honey and the 
wax. Those who buy them feed them 
up for winter. One man in Praktischer 
Wegweiser advertises 1,500 of these 
“naked colonies” for sale. He probably 
makes a business of buying them to sell 
again. From the middle of September 
to the end of October, he offers 4 to 
5 pounds of Carno-Italian bees with a 
young fertile queen for $1.00. 


Brood-Rearing in and out of Cellar 

Bee-keepers of experience have some- 
times insisted that brood-rearing begins 
earlier in colonies wintered in cellar than 
in those wintered out. That perhaps is 
because their experience has been only 
with wintering in cellar, and they have 
reasoned somewhat after this fashion: 
Warmth is a necessary factor in brood- 
rearing; it is warmer in than out; there- 
fore, breeding begins sooner in than out. 
In such matters observation is more re- 
liable than reasoning, and observation in 
the spring easily shows that in general 
breeding begins outdoors sooner than in 
the cellar. 

Naturally one seeks an explanation for 
this apparent contradiction. The ex- 
planation that has been given is itself 
something of a paradox. It is colder 
out than in; therefore it is warmer in a 
brood-nest outdoors than in one in the 
cellar. A little thought will show that 
there is nothing so very paradoxical 
about this. The heat in the brood-nest is 
always kept up to a certain temperature 
by the cluster as a sort of stove, the 
bees consuming the honey as fuel. In 
the cellar, where it is warmer, the fire 
burns low; outdoors, where it is colder, 
the heat of the stove must be greater; 
so outdoors the greater fire needed 
makes it warmer in the center of the 
cluster than in a cluster in the cellar. 


Paper Receptacles for Honey 

At a conversazione of the British Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, as reported in the 
British Bee Journal, 433, “The secretary 
(Mr. Young) showed some vessels made 
from paper, which had been recently put 
on the market as receptacles for holding 
cream, and from all accounts were fairly 
solid and effective when filled. They 
were fitted with water-tight caps, which 
we believe were coated inside with 


some preparation of milk albumen. He 
thought they would be of interest that 
evening, as it was quite possible to util- 
ize them for conveying honey, although 
there was a possible danger (remote, 
perhaps) of the wad being blown out 
of place during transit if fermentation 
of the honey was set up. They could 
be produced at from $7.50 to $12.50 per 
thousand, but could be used only once, 
while at the same time they could be 
packed and sent away probably with less 
risk than was incurred with honey-jars 
made of glass.” 


Perhaps the paper caps are the same 
as those in common use in this coun- 
try in milk bottles. They would cer- 
tainly be thrown out by fermentation, 
but is that any real objection? If fer- 
menting honey is put on the market, per- 
haps it is best it should be lost by an 
explosion. Then it will not spoil the 
market for careful producers. 


White Italian Clover Inferior 


Italian clover, known more  com- 
monly under the name of crimson 
clover, is now pretty well known, with 
its brilliant plumelike spikes of bloom, 
but it seems there is also a white va- 
rietv lauded in the catalogs. Of this, 
A. R. Lockhart says in Gleanings, that 
planted side by side with the crimson, 
and with like advantages, the white was 
so late in starting that it was choked 
with weeds and almost a failure, the 
crimson being a success. 


Basswood as a Honey-Yielder 


G. M. Doolittle says in Gleanings, 
“I once had a colony which gave a 
yield of 66 pounds of basswood in x 
days, and 302 in 10 days.” He further 
Says: 

“By going back over my account with 
my bees for the past 30 years I find that, 
from basswood alone, my yield of 
honey has been about 55 pounds on an 
average from each colony, each year. 
This is the average yield of the apiary, 
not the yield of an individual colony.” 

Many a bee-keeper would be well sat- 
isfied with an average of 55 pounds per 
colony for a series of years from all 
sources, whereas Mr. Doolittle can rely 
as well as others on white clover and 
several other good yielders. Certainly 
there is much in locality, and Mr. Doo- 
little is to be congratulated. 


Comb and Extracted from Same 
Colony 


Some have strongly advocated the ad- 
vantage of having sections and extract- 
ing combs on the same hive at the same 
time. Whether or not it may be suc- 
cessful in some cases, it is at least cer- 
tain that it may be a failure in some 
cases, as reported by G. M. Doolittle, in 
the Bee-Keepers’ Review. He says: 


“T have tried just that plan several 
times, varying it each time to see if I 
could not overcome the difficulties which 
presented themselves at every trial, and 
I will say frankly, that I have not suc- 
ceeded in producing a single section of 
‘fancy’ honey when so working; and 
only a very few that would grade as 





No. 1; that is, at any time when the 
extracting super and the sections were 
on the hive at the same time. 

“It is correct that, by putting an ex- 
tracting super on the hive as soon as the 
colony becomes populous enough to enter 
the same, the bees will at once take pos- 
session of the combs therein, but it is 
not correct that the bees will begin work 
in a super of sections, to any advantage, 
until the combs in that extracting super 
are nearly or quite filled, no matter 
how much crowded for room the col- 
ony may be. 

“Empty comb in an extracting super, 
and section honey, do not go together 
any better than does poultry, at liberty, 
and a bed of ripe strawberries. The 
honey will all go into the empty combs 
every time, no matter how many sec- 
tions filled with foundation there are be- 
tween that extracting super or empty 
combs and the brood-chamber below; 
and, with all of the skill at my com- 
mand, I have never been able to over- 
come this difficulty.” 

He also adds that if the extracting 
combs are old, the cappings of the sec- 
tions will be darkened by the bits of 
dark material carried from the extract- 
ing-combs. 


Comb Honey Versus Extracted 


E. D. Townsend, in the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, tells about trying side by side 
for a number of years colonies produc- 
ing comb honey and others producing 
extracted, and says: 

“After these years of comparison of 
results between colonies worked for 
comb honey, and those worked for ex- 
tracted honey; we (the boys and I) 
have come to the conclusion that, after 
the yards are established, we can work 
three yards for extracted honey, with 
the same labor that it requires to work 
one yard for comb honey; and harvest 
just as many dollars’ worth of honey, 
from each of the extracted yards.” 

Editor Hutchinson adds this: 


“Leonard Griggs, of this place, runs 
three apiaries, and has been producing 
both comb and extracted honey, and, 
last fall, he told me most emphatically, 
that he was going to cut out comb 
honey, as he found that it cost him 
three times the labor, besides making 
a complication in the management.” 

This should cause the man who has 
never tried producing anything but comb 
honey to do some thinking. It does not 
necessarily follow, however, that every 
bee-keeper can make three times as 
much with extracted as with comb. 
There are many intelligent bee-keepers 
who have had experience in producing 
both kinds of honey, who yet continue 
producing comb honey in part or wholly. 
They would hardly do so unless in 
their locality and under their conditions 
there was money in doing so. “Let 
each man be fully assured in his own 
mind.” 


Feeding Bees in Winter 

The wise bee-keeper will seldom have 
occasion to feed bees in winter; if very 
wise, never. For he will take care in 
advance that there shall be not only 
a plenty but an abundance of food in 
the hives to last through the winter, and 
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also through the spring as well. The 
inexperienced, however, is likely to be 
caught with some colonies having so lit- 
tle winter provision that he fears starva- 
tion. However bad feeding in winter 
may be, death from starvation is worse. 
So if danger of starvation is feared, 
better feed at once. Especially toward 
spring will these occasions arise 

After bees get to flying daily one need 
not be so very careful what or how one 
feeds; almost anything sweet may be 
fed if the bees will take it, if it be not 
absolutely poisonous. But so long as 
confinement continues, in some places 
well into April, the better the feed and 
the less the disturbance the better 
chance for the bees. 

An outside, empty comb can be taken 
out, and the adjoining combs moved 
back until the cluster of bees is reached, 
and a heavy comb of sealed honey 
placed next the cluster, and the hive 
then closed. If this be quietly done, 
the disturbance will do little harm. 

Unfortunately, those who have bees 
likely to starve in winter are not likely 
to be so provident as to have on hand 
a stock of sealed combs. Granulated 
sugar in the form of candy may be 
used. A cake of hard candy, made 
simply as when made for children to 
eat, of any convenient size and %4 to 
1% inches in thickness, may be laid 
on the top-bars and covered over. Some 
prefer Scholz or Good candy, made by 
kneading powdered sugar with a small 
amount of extracted honey into a stiff 
dough. 

While feeding above is generally ad- 
vised for winter, where bees are cel- 
lared, and where there is a deep space 
under the bottom-bars, as is now be- 
coming more or less common, it may 
be much better to feed below. . One rea- 
son for this is that there is no disturb- 
ance from uncovering the bees; even if 
the hives are piled up 5 or 6 high, the 
feed can be put under the bottom-bars 
without taking down a hive. Another 
advantage from feeding below is that 
there is no danger of the candy becom- 
ing soft and dripping down upon the 
bees, as sometimes happens when it is 
put over the top-bars, although if put 
in a wooden butter-dish there is little 
danger. Even if one has combs of 
sealed honey, it may be much better 
to shove one under the frames —cer- 
tainly it is much easier--—than to open 
the hive to put the comb in, especially 
if the hive to be opened has 3 or 4 
others piled on top of it. If necessary, 
something must be under the comb to 
raise it up so it touches the bottom- 
bars. The same may be said of candy, 


whether given in or out of a dish. An 


especial advantage, when using a dish, 
is that the feed is toward the bees in 
feeding below, whereas when feeding 
ibove, the bees have the bottom of the 
lish next to them. 

However the feeding be done, one 

t that the bees get to tl 

feed, and with a weak colony the bees 


must see to 1 


may go up to it more readily than 
down. Generally, however, it is bet 
ter to have only strong colonies to win 


. 
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Reports on Bees and Honey Crop 


As these are still coming in, we 
thought it best to wait until the March 
number before publishing them. Also, 
there is so much other important mat- 
ter on hand just at this time that we 
think’ it may be as well to wait until 
next month before giving place to the 
reports on bees and honey that were 
called for in the December number. 


> 


Queer Place for a Queen-Cell 


3ees generally prefer to build queen- 


cells on the lower edges of combs or on 
some part where there is a hole in the 
comb or some break in its regular sur- 
face. Occasionally they build a cell upon 





an end-bar or some part of the frame 
entirely detached from the comb. The 
illustration shows a queen-cell on the 
under surface of a bottom-bar, all the 
more detached from the combs because 
the bottom-bars were 1% inches wide. 
The picture herewith was sent to us 
by Dr. Miller. It shows how bees some- 
times build queen-cells in his “locality.” 
7 


Detroit Secures the National Conven- 
tion 

Secretary Hutchinson, of the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, sends this no- 
tice: 

Epitor YorK:—By a unanimous vote, 
the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, has de- 
cided to hold the next annual conven- 
tion in the city of Detroit, Michigan. 


, ‘ ine h + 4 

The exa date has not been decided, 
but it will be after the hot, dusty, busy 
season has passe d, and before the c 1d 


of winter has come—in those glorious 
day I me only in the autumn 

The N nal Association has met in 
Detroit on n¢ 1 qua r of 
4 cent ro, but that m r was 
we € d pr ictical, enthusiastic 
and harmonious 


The majority of bee-keeping special- 


ists, those who attend conventions, live 
in the northeastern part of the United 
States and Canada, and Detroit is very 
nearly the geographical center of that 
district. It is easily reached from the 
middle South, from the East, from the 
middle West, and from Ontario, hence 
a great crowd of practical men can be 
gathered at that point. 
W. Z. Hutcuinson, Sec 
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New Bee-Bulletin 


Through the kindness of Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, we have received from the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, D. C., a new Bulletin, No. 75, re- 
lating to bee-culture. It is in two parts. 
Part I. is devoted to “Production and 
Care of Extracted Honey,” by Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, and “Methods of Testing for 
3ee-Keepers,” by Dr. ‘C. A. Brown. Part 
II. is devoted to “Wax-Moths and 
American Foul Brood,” by Dr. Phillips. 
This Bulletin may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., at the price of 5 cents for each part. 
All remittances should be made pay 
able to him. Stamps, personal checks, 
or foreign money will not be accept- 
ed in any case. 

- 


Decision as to Guarantee of Honey 


There has been some question, since 
the coming in of pure-food laws, as to 
who is the responsible party in cases 
where honey passes through several dif- 
ferent hands. Attorney-General Bona- 
parte has issued a decision, in response 
to a request from the U. S. Secretary 
of Agriculture, that may be considered 
conclusive. He takes a particular case 
as a type of the class, and says: 


“An examination having been made 
in the Bureau of Chemistry, in accord- 
ance with section 4 of the act, of a 
sample of food purchased from a retail 
dealer in the District of Columbia, and 
the food having been found to be adul- 
terated, the dealer was cited for a hear- 
ing, and, having appeared, established 
as a defense under which he claimed 
protection a written guaranty, conform 
ing to the requirements of section 9 
of the act, from a Maryland wholesaler 
who had sold him the food and shipped 
it to him in the District of Columbia in 


the exact condition in which he sold it 
here 

“The Maryland wholesaler, having 
been then cited, in turn appeared, and 
established a similar guaranty, under 
which he also claimed protection, f: 
a Pennsylvania manufacturer who had 
sold him the food and had ship ' 


him in Maryland in the exa 
in which he had, in turn, guaranteed it 
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[he question upon which my opin 
quested 1s whether, upon such 
f§ facts, the Maryland wholesaler 
umenable to prosecution for viola 
cted by the 
nnsylvania manu 
that the guaranty of 
lia manufacturer affords 
ction to the Maryland 
case being an interstate 
Pennsylvania man being 
1 1 nt he United States. More- 
over, the Maryland wholesaler is not 
subject to prosecution by reason of the 
uaranty | e the District of Co 
lumbia retailer. But he says: 
“T should add, however, that the taci 
iat both the District of Columbia re- 
tailer and the Maryland wholesaler are 





protected from prosecution by the guar 
inties which they have established from 
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heir 1 ctive vendors, does not, in 
my op n, exempt the adulterated food 
from cation under section to of 
the act, h provides, inter alia, that 
iny adulterated or misbranded food or 
lrug which is being tr ported in it 
I ree 1 sale, or, having 
been nsp ] a I led, un 
ld, l, unbroken packages 
or 1s sold ed ior sa in the 
of Columbia, may be proceeded 
inst in the district where found ‘and 
seized for confiscation by a process of 
libel for condemnation.’ The provision 
ft section g that no dealer shall be 
prosecuted when he establishes a guar 
inty f his vend merely affords 
protection my opimon, against crimi- 


nal prosecution, fines, and other penal 
ties to which the dealer would other- 


wis ” personall umenable, and does 
not in n way affect che liability of 
the merchandise to confiscation under 
the provisions of n 10.” 
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belief that the disease known as Foul 
Brood or any other contagious or in 
fectious disease, exists among the bees 
in said precinct, or that infected arti- 
cles are kept in said precinct, and that 
there is danger that such disease will 
spread to other apiaries, being made to 
the chairman of the board of county 
commissioners of the county in which 
said precinct is located, the said board, 
shall appoint some competent, actual bee- 
keeper, residing in said precinct, to be 
precinct inspector of bees; and the ap- 
plicants shall state, in this application, 
the names of the actual bee-keepers of 
the precinct, so far as known to them. 

Sec. 2—The person so appointed shall 
within five days after his appointment, 
file with the clerk of such board, his 
written acceptance of the office, and the 
usual oath of office; or in default 
thereof, the board shall, in the same 
manner, make new appointments, until 
the said office is filled. The inspector 
shall hold office during the pleasure of 
the board, and until his successor is 
ippointed and qualified ws 

Sec. 3—Every bee-keeper or other 
person who shall be aware of the ex- 
istence of Foul Brood, either in his 
own apiary or elsewhere, shall imme 
diately notify the inspector of bees, if 
there be one, of the existence of such 
disease, and in default of so doing shall, 
nm summary conviction before a justice 
of the peace, be liable to a fine of five 
dollars and costs. 

Sec. 4—On receiving notice from any 
ource of the existence, in any apiary 
n his precinct, of the disease known as 


foul Brood, or any other infectious or - 


‘ontagious disease of bees, the inspector 
of bees shall forthwith inspect each 
olony of bees and all hives, implements 
ind apparatus, honey and supplies on 
hand or used in connection with such 
apiary, or otherwise distinctly designate 
ich colony and apiary which he be- 


lieves infected, and notify the owner or 
person in charge of said bees thereof, 
1 writing or otherwise, and the own- 
ers of said bees, or the person in 


1 . 1 


irge thereof, shall, within five days 


er, pl ( ind in good faith, 
ppl nd thereafter fully and effectually 
ut to and upon said diseased 
colonies, such treatment as may have 
been prescribed by the inspector for 


‘ases; also thoroughly disinfect to 


} 








faction of such inspector all 
ves, bee-houses, combs, honey and ap- 
paratus that have been used in connec 
with any such diseased colonies; 
his election, the said owner or 
person in charge of such bees may, 
ithin the same time, utterly and com- 
ly destroy said bees, house, comb 
houses, honey and apparatus, by fire, 
r bury the same in the ground, with a 
overing of not less than two feet of 
earth 
Sec. 5—After inspecting infected hives 
or fixtures, or handling diseased bees, 
t nspector shall, before leaving the 
yremist ! ding to any other 
piar} yd fect his own per 
and clothing, and ee that any 
sistant or assistants with him have 
so thoroughly disinfected their per- 
Sol nd clothing 


fo . 
Sec. 6—The inspector shall 


have full 


power, in his discretion, to order any 


owner or possessor of bees dwelling in 
box hives in apiaries where the disease 
exists (being mere boxes without 
frames) to transfer such bees to mov- 
able frame hives within a specified time, 
and in default of such transfer, the in- 
spector may destroy, or order the de- 
struction of such box hives and the bees 
dwelling therein. 

Sec. 7—Should the owner or possessor 
of diseased colonies of bees, or any por- 
tion of said colonies, be they queens or 
workers, or of any affected appliances 
of bee-keeping, knowingly sell or bar- 
ter such diseased colonies or portion 
of colonies, or infected appliances, he 
shall on conviction before any justice 
of the peace, be liable to a fine of not 
less than fifty dollars ($50) nor more 
than one hundred dollars ($100), or to 
imprisonment in the county jail for any 
term not exceeding two months. 

Sec. 8—Should any person whose bees 
have been destroyed or treated for Foul 
3rood sell, or offer for sale, any bees, 
hives, or appurtenances of any kind, 
after such destruction or treatment, and 
before authorized by the inspector to 
do so, or should he expose, in his bee 
yard or elsewhere, any affected comb 
honey, or other infected thing, or con- 
ceal the fact that such disease exists 
among his bees, he shall, on convic- 
tion before a justice of the peace, be 
liable to a fine of not less than twenty 
dollars ($20) nor more than fifty dol- 
lars ($50), or to imprisonment in the 
county jail for a term not exceeding two 
months and not less than one month. 

Sec. 9—When an owner or possessor 
of bees shall disobey the directions of 
the said inspector, a justice of the peace, 
may upon the complaint of the said 
inspector, cause a sufficient number of 
special constables to be sworn in and 
such special constables shall proceed to 
such owner or possessor and assist the 
inspector to seize all diseased colonies 
and affected appurtenances, and burn 
them forthwith; and if necessary, the 
said constables may arrest the said own- 
er Or possessor and bring him before 

justice of the peace, to be dealt with 
iceording to the provisions of the pre- 
ceding section of this act 

Sec. 10—Before proceeding against 
any person before any justice of the 
peace, the said inspector shall read over 
to such person the provisions of this act 
or shall cause a copy thereof to be de- 


] 1 person 


livered to suc 
Sec. 11—The said inspector shall in- 
clude in his annual report to the board 
a statement of his work during the pre- 
ceding year, which statement shall in- 
clude: First, the number of colonies 
inspected; second, the number of colo- 
nies diseased; third, the number of colo- 
nies destroyed by fire or otherwise; 
fourth, the names of the owners, and 
I fifth, the 


the localities where found; 
amount paid him for his services, and 


expenses for the preceding ye: 
Sec. 12—All acts and parts of acts 
in conflict with this act are hereby re 


pealed. 
Sec. 13—In the opinion of the Legis- 
lative Assembly an emergency exists, 
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and this act shall 


1 


take effect from and 


after its pass ea: 
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The National Convention Report 


This Report for 1907, of the Harris 
burg convention of the National Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, is on our desk. 
It contains 120 pages in all, and has the 
Constitution, names of members, list of 
bee-keepers’ associations, financial report, 
etc. There was in the treasury Nov. 1, 
1907, $668 49. 

A copy of the Report is mailed to 
every member of the National. If you 
are not now a member, send $1.00 to 
Treasurer N. E. France, Platteville, Wis.., 
who will send you a receipt covering one 
year, and also a copy of the 1907 An 
nual Report. The latter alone is well 
worth the dollar. 
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Mercy in a “ Fine” Comb 


Referring to Dr. Miller’s comment on 
“Mercy in the Comb,” on page 9, Hon 
Eugene Secor, of Forest City, Iowa, 
says this: 


“In regard to Dr. Miller’s answer to 
that conundrum, if he means a fine 
comb, I agree with him that it repre- 
ents mercy.” 


1 


We don’t know but what if this affa 
is allowed to go any further, some one 
will be trying to get into Dr. Miller’s 
hair with a “fine’-tooth comb! And 
then it would be very clear where 
“mercy” is. At least, there might re- 
sult a cry for mercy, if the comb-opera- 
tor were not very gentle. And yet, 
we wouldn’t have any one think that 
Dr. Miller needs a fine-tooth comb run 
over his head for “extracting” purposes, 
as we remember having seen in the East 
years agO—no personal experience, how- 
evel 
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Northern California Convention 


rhe Northern California Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its 4th semi 
innual convention in Pioneer Hall, 7th 
St. between J and K, Sacramento, Calif., 
Feb. 19 and 20, 1908. The sessions 
will be at 10 a. m., I p. m., and 8 p. m 
Che ybjects of this association are the 
promotion and protection of the inter 
ts of its members. Headquarters at 
Western Hotel. All bee-keepers 
lly invited to attend. 
F. Jay Lewis, Pres 
B. B. Hocasoom, Sec.-Mgr 
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“Songs of Beedom” 


[his is a pamphlet, 6x9 inches, 
ining 10 songs (words and musi 
ten specially for bee-keepers, by 
tion. Eugene Secor, Dr. C. C. Miller 
nd others. They are aranged for either 
rgan or piano. The list includes th 
llowing “Bee- Keepers’ Reunion 
ng;” “The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby 
Hum of the Bees in the Appl 
m;” “The Humming of the Bees; 
Buckwheat Cakes and Honey;” “D 
ppy Bee-Man;” “Bee Keep: rs’ ( 
Song;” “The Busy, Buz 
“Spring-Time Joys;” and “( 
Song.” The pamphlet is 
25 cents, or sent with the 
Journal one year—bot t nl 
SO cents Send all orders to the Ameri 
I — Journal, 118 W. Jackson, | 
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Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, II] 


Cleaning Separators with Lye. 


Wilson’s article 
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except sometimes during the swarming 
season. 

Upon which that man Hill thus com- 
ment 

‘The reader’s attention is especially 
invited to the concluding paragraph, 
where the energetic lady almost unas- 
sisted, takes care of 500 colonies, which, 
according to ‘bee-keepers generally,’ 
should vield $15 a year each. This, 
then, gives the lady an annual return 
ot $7,500. Who wouldn’t harken to the 
‘Call of the Wild?” 
He might about as well have said in 
plain terms that he didn’t believe that 
an average of $15 a year could be netted 
from each colony, and that 500 colonies 





was rather an over-estimate as the num- 
Rene kes ee Ee ae ae 
ber to be cared for by one individual, 
except sometimes during the swarming 
season, nor to make so much clear 
from each one, but a woman 


Che of that editor is also shown 





in another way. The writer says: 
“The limited space of this article will 
not allow me to go into details of mar- 
keting, size of packages and prices, but 
will gladly answer by letter all in- 
quiries sent me on the subject.” 


And then Mr. Hill doesn’t give the 











] + + +] - . 
least hint as to the address of the lady, 
well knowing that thousands of us sis- 
rs will be just dying to get “details,” 
without which we may fall just a lit- 
tle short ot reaching that $7,500 a year. 
Seriously it 1 imazing that our 
great dailies, witl ll the talent dis- 
pn) ] 9 1. ] ld + 
I qd ( qui Snoule SO oiten 
print st iff as they sometimes do 
under the guise of information about 
b \ ms necessary is for 
erly tten woman 
to 2 nd spend an hour or a few 
hot int wing a _ bee-keeper, that 
¢ prepat 1 necessary to 
a4 eg ling ne entire 
bu l except a few 
é iformed corre- 
) W1 1p g a an 
T 
porters must 
WI reporter of 
\ solem give us 
WV he 
[ woman 
“ 
W innually 
S “ ) sucn l 
\ name and 
| \ ) print 
\ u a4 | x 
r g ney 
I I I en int 
ey ig O 
xt 
[ n id 
lit Of sf 
] x 
i> V¢ 
on ¢ 
) g pun 
I ing 
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A WoMAN BBE-KEEPER 


Plainly, the bees in the case are of 
the kind that do not sting, for the lady 
operator is dressed as if about to make 
a call, wearing a veil in up-to-date 
style, the veil leaving bare the entire 
neck and the back of the head. But a 





WuHo MAKES $7500 A YEAR. 


lady capable of clearing $7,500 a year 
from her bees—why shouldn’t she be 
equal to the task of training them so 
they would never think of stinging one 
on the bare neck, or to show such dis- 
respect as to get into one’s back hair? 





Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Three-Band Italians and Other Races 
of Bees 
\fter trying all the leading races of 
bees, the “oood, old three banded Ital- 
ians’ have proven themselves the best 
They are industrious, 
nd are, as a usual thing, of a remark- 
ibly even temperament, so they can be 
handled readily with little smoke. They 
fend th remarkably well, 
l ag wax-moth, 
hey are adapted to a greater variety 
conditions than any other race of 
bees, hence they are the best bee for 


: : 
ginner to select. 


purpose Nee 


specially gainst the 


CAUCASIAN BEES. 
‘aucasians received much atten- 
comment, some time past, 
as been dropping off somewhat. 
ere tried by a great many per- 
sons, but, as to being better than our 
proof is wanting. 
They are, undoubtedly, very gentle 





ees, in their pur ilthough some re- 
ports to the contrary have been re- 
ved \lthough adapted better to 
climates thar Italians and 

her Southern races, I doubt whether 

i will prove themselves better as 
ll-purpose be than the three-banded 


Hoty LAanp BEEs 


These bees have proven better in lo- 


ilities with more than one honey-flow, 
n account of their constant alertness 
continuous breeding as long as 


h 
i 


there are sufficient stores im the hives. 
The Italians lack in this, in that they 
are excellent for one honey-flow when 
they do their best, but after which they 
slow down in breeding, clog the brood- 
nest with stores for winter, and be- 


come too weak for any flows later. 
CyprIAN BEES. 


The Cyprian bees have been tried thor- 
oughly enough. They are called “Cyp.” 
for short. This ought to have the same 
meaning as “Zip,” for that’s the way 
they go at the operator. In most re- 
spects they resemble the Holy Lands, 
only that the “Cyps” are still more nerv- 
ous, and always easily aroused to bat- 
tle, which makes them too “stingy” for 
me. They are good comb-builders, and 
great storers of surplus honey, capping 
the combs rather whiter than Italians. 

This race of bees holds the highest 
record of honey stored by one colony, 
nearly a thousand pounds in a single 
season. However, I believe that the 
Italians can, by proper and careful 
breeding, be brought up to a strain that 
can not be excelled by any other, as an 
all-purpose bee. 


- ~<—me - —— 


Cotton as a Honey-Plant 
The great plantations of cotton in 
the Brazos River valleys furnish a 


source for a good number of apiaries. 
The yield is quite certain every year, 


beginning in July and lasting until 


frost 


ore 
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in the late fall. The honey 13 very of these, one under each of the sepals, Improving the Bees 
light in color, and of a good flavor— 


ry 


the three leaflike bracts that enclose 
the lower part of the buds, flowers and 
the cotton-ball or pod. It is not neces- 
sary, even, for the cotton to come into 


a distinct one of its own—which, in the 
very ripe honey, is often pronounced “to ; csosagl sep m2 
taste just like candy.” Especially is this ing the bees you may already have. This 
true of the granulated ripe cotton hon- is doné by rearing young queens from 
ey. It then is very white and fine-r eRe ts : _ =the best of these, and using the others 
grained. for drone rearing. If, then, the unde- 
Whenever I have had a crop of pure — drones Om other —— =e 
cotton honey from the “Bottom” apiar- ept dow ae S oa er vs saa 
ies, there was no trouble selling every- as Ge drone-comb = sandr ” 
body some of it, who had tasted of it possible, and using — — \ = 
before. It must be ripe, though. drone-traps -* the aes, 8 ar 
é 2 ar . percent of the young queens will be 
When first gathered it is very thin) purely mated. Or the young queens 
and clear. The flavor of this raw nec- may be taken, in small nuclei, to some 
tar is strong, nauseating, and tastes de-| “mating ground,” where no other bees 
cidedly like the sap of the cotton-plant | fiv except those from the colonies with 
itself. This is lost, however, in the the select drones, that have previously 
process of evaporation, that takes place been brought there for the purpose. For 
in the ripening of the nectar, and is not lall practical purposes, however, the first- 
noticeable in the thoroughly ripe prod- named manner of procedure is the bet- 
uct. During this evaporation, in a as it is less work and trouble. and 
heavy flow from cotton, there is a 
strong smell in the apiary, just as that 


-rocure a few good queens of a good 
race of bees and use them for improv- 


































few mismated queens will do no 


aK harm. These can be weeded out grad- 
from a lot of cotton leaves that havelff ually at any later time. Generally, such 
been rubbed to pieces, so strong is the| @miqueens are better, anyhow, than those 
cotton odor in the nectar. I remember] ‘ MEM siready in the vard . 
seasons when this odor was so strong] ; 


and nauseating that it had a sickening] 
ffect on the apiarist; on calm days} 
ven prohibiting his operations. When| 
there is a breeze the odor is driven off,| 
ind can be noticed several hundred} 
yards from the apiary. | 

It is not a wonder that the nectar 


I hardly believe it will pay to try 
ito have all queens absolutely purely 
mated for honey-production alone, as 
it is very difficult and expensive to d 
this. Our desire should be, though, t 
have as good queens as we can possi 


d ; 
bly have, be they pure or only hybrid 
+ 7 , 


| 





I do believe, however, that after 
should so much resemble the sap of 2 ll te eaainnd 7 aera 
the plant, if we consider where the japiary is once stocked with a pure 
eae ¥" — race entirely, it is much easier to keep 
nectaries of the cotton-plants are lo- aah: hist mak ena aualiiaiie: 3 
: 4 > L al a VCLL( all Ore it \ > 
‘rated. Instead of the bees going inside 
of the flower to “fill up,” they rarely -_-—-- 
1 le the rath - Ile 4 COTTON BUSH 
do so except when gathering pollen How I Lost in Two Apiaries. 
from the stamens of the flower. And ,,  ,.¢. , i 7 1 of ; 
. ¢ ) I ) . Can 2g I I oO te oO ones successes and I 
s there is a large cluster of these in 40. When the bude a. ee =H OF On Phage 
” bell shay -d flowers. the bee ' v4 ‘ ud verse iS a means ft amuse the world, 
great Dell-shaped flowers, the bees Bee ait amas EE egg Sree “Kis : iid ‘oes 
become more or less covered with the _. agg Fh ee ape a ed,ia@ ) + 2 ce i 
Bele “Ag : al g es secre r before but just for the sake of change, I wi 
len-dust. This is white in color, and FE cl mi out 3 OF Sak borege 4 1 se 
is an easy matter for the apiarist " - . Pay. . : Op Up tle Cal aiong Ths in aus 
1 . . : beside tnere are 1 ta! ul world care little for one success or 
tell at once that his bees are work- Mage : Pm ae . : - 
ng on cotton = ; PES teaves OF tH n, losses, but either will make good id 
Unlike most of our honey-yielders, ,;“ >), 4) g= roe ae Rae , ing 1f properly pat, and chronicling re 
¢ ; , 1 e large, well-develop ve itter might aid some one to steer shy 
nectaries of the cotton are on the tig ig tata ; ees Eee - 7 ; 
2 l I Try will be found on ¢ l or a similar circumstance The past 
> f the three ribs, while ot e on year was only a moderate one for honey 
ind vit] vet I lost severely on two of 
dent d b e res 1 
/ } | p g of 1907 , was f the 
é V ( It r Ilv every 
l fc 0 V eC , ind n ver, tne 
— A ver Ww ing the 
) very ne the 1¢ 
eg I l Apri IO d stopp 1 
Ju . J t all n rds in good 
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de of the flower. Phe r voral t I it Jur 


ed under the involucre, tl 
thickened portion of tl flower nev. ext 
ere the stem stops. There are thr ne} to » and 
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\ lon mad thin syrup and 

get ut c i Mm I ling-trougn, and 2 

was 1 in the hives. 

There were 85 colonies in this yard. 

oO ind Some 5 or 6 days later, upon examina- 
|! found that practically all the 

1d had been aborted. There was no 

\ yossible cause for the disappearance of 





\ s br l except feeding of this honey. 

ig When I washed the can it was bright, 

d just a ind showed no sign of rust [ have 

1 fed my bees concluded that the honey was the cause 

( iring fu of the trouble, and caused me to lose 

f OV da one “taking” of honey by not having 

he tin n the bees at the right time. As a matter 

of course, a loss of 5000 or 6000 pounds 

I bout 3 ¢ ns of of honey is better saved than lost, but 

» years old, d just it doesn’t bother me any, when if. I 

been pt in a cared for my bees as fhey should be 

grown very darl cared for at times I would have to lose 

p if being ut on my farms. With me something 

xamin the honey as has “to burn’ at times, and it may 

lity and rust, and concluded just as well be the bees as any of my 
\ | right to feed to the other interests. r. P. Roprnson. 

pu gallons of water Bartlett, Tex., Jan. 16 





Conducted by J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont, 








Bee-Keepers and Bee-Papers. be entitled to membership and privileges 
n and truthfully said that s stated; or send money to Sec. P. W. 
_ Id lk ss . lLlodgetts, Parliament. Buildings, Toronto, 
7 pet : \t the present time nd he will forward 50 cents to the Sec- 
' , s+ eeuce tor ase retary of your local association. I am 
ner not taking at least not positive as to whether all the local 
papers, fms on associations, give a bee-paper as a pre- 
— bout as neat! mium, but in every case the Canadian 
9 hing.” as can Bee Journal is sent by the Provincial 
2 ia \ssociation. Write your Secretary, and 
ee eee i most cases you will find that an ad- 
4 Seam cee tional bee-paper wi also. be re- 

: 1 ved. 
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Favorable Conditions for 1908. 


$1.00 gave him a year’s Our friends in California and Texas 

) I ciation, and re already talking of “prospects” for 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, next season’s crop. A little early vet 

Iditi will receive thi 1ere in Ontario to do much surmising, 


B Journal one year, and but conditions so far have been favor- 





3 bee-pape e. Although we have had no weath- 
the Unite States one yeat r from Nov. 20 till now (Jan. 20), that 
my friend thought it was bees could fly, yet weather conditions 


n of such a nature that I hardly 

u, dear reader, think so think a flight has been required. Only 
t that the temperature has got 

(intario bee-keepers have not down to zero, and while we have had as 
lvantage of these extraordi warm weather, yet the temperature has 
b ll means do so been, for our latitude, remarkably even 

nc! the n ioderate. Bees outdoors seem to 

Ontar \ssociation and ’ wintering nice and quiet, and the 25 


fit nies in cellar four miles from 
g rganizaton home, at mv last visit appeared to be 
t A ra) (OV ) 1 go d dit on 


essions at Clover looked well in the fall, and 
‘ oom } } f 
f 


) vers it t is had nice blanket of snow over 

( vy that we app ince D 15. While alsike is rarely 
t lus damaged much in the winter, yet with 

nitting $1.00 to th no snow on the ground the frost pene- 


yn, will trates deep into the soil, and in the early 
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spring (the trying time) the clover is 
more apt to “heave,” than is the case 
when there has been a covering of 
snow to keep out the frost. 

With two poor seasons in succession 
is to be hoped that there will be a 
‘hange for the better this year. One 
thing is certain, any honey produced 
will be pretty sure to realize fair prices, 
is there will be no old crop carried 
over to affect this year’s crop 


+t 
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ae 
“Bees and Boys.” 


The above caption of an item in one 
of our local papers, at once reminded 
me of the story of the schoolteacher 
who told her class to compose a sen- 
tence in which the words, “boys,” “bees” 
and “bears” would be used. One young 
hopeful handed in the following: “Boys 
bees bears when they go in swim 
min’,”” However, the item in question 
referred to other phases of the “bees” 
business and is as follows: 

“In many of the California apiaries 
boys are being employed almost alto- 
gether to take care of the bees. It is 
only in swarming time that other help 
is needed. After a little experience a 
boy can care for many hives, and it is 
said they are not stung as often as the 
men. It has been figured up that a 
farmer’s boy who is given 5 hives of 
bees to begin with, and who will work 
industriously, can make more money in 
10 years than his father can on a farm 
of 160 acres. Clover honey brings a 
good price, and the market is always 
short of it.” 

When such stuff as this is being cir- 
culated no wonder that there are many 
cases of “bee-fever” that end in dis- 
gust. It is a wonder all the farmers who 
have 160 acres do not abandon their 
farms and keep bees! By the way, it 
will soon be in order to look on the 
markets for California “clover honey,” 
produced in apiaries managed entirely 
by “boys.” 


a - ~<—e.e - 
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Millions in Honey. 


‘To the time-worn query, ‘How doth 
the little busy bee improve each shining 
hour?’ an official of the Apiary of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture answered: 

‘By making enough honey in a year 
to load a train of freight cars which 
would extend in a straight line from 
New York to Detroit, and would have 
a cash value of $25,000,000; that value 
being based on wholesale and not retail 
prices, too.’ 

“Vast attention is being given by the 
\gricultural Department to teaching the 
art [ United 
States—to get t Its. The 
startling statement was made _ that 
through the carelessness of this army 
of men and women more than 150,000,- 
000 pounds of honey is lost annually, 
which could be saved if modern methods 
were adopte ": Ne 


The foregoing, taken from the Mon 


} 1 - +} 
lV ot bee-Keepers in tne 


1¢ best resu 


’ \ * \ 
uur American cousins are 
aware that they are wasting such a vast 


quite unlikel 
amount of honey by failing to adopt 
“modern methods.” It is to be hoped, 
when thew see this, that they will hasten 
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to fall in line with “modern methods,” 
ind stop this awful waste at once. 

Seriously speaking, I wonder if that 
$25,900,000 worth of honey, is anything 
near a correct estimate of the value of 

vear’s production of honey in the 
United States. While the statement 
seems to bear a semi-official stamp, yet 

is proverbial that reporters often take 
liberties with figures, and as a rule are 
nclined to exaggerate rather than un- 
der estimate, especially so when any- 
thing pertaining to bees is being writ- 
ten up. If allowed to make a guess, I 
would be inclined to think that in this 
ise there is no exaggeration, although 
$25,000,000 at a wholesale price—say 7 
-ents—would represent about 360,000,- 
0 pounds—truly a lot of honey—but 
livided among 700,000 bee-keepers, it 
would mean only a little over 500 
pounds each. 

\s to the 150,000,000 pounds waste, 
| hardly think that claim to be tenable, 
s I believe there is no question, but 
that only a very small percentage of the 
bees in the United States and Canada 
ire run by out-of-date methods. Still, 
the percentage may be much larger than 
the writer is aware of, yet I know that 
uch is not the case as far as the Prov- 
nce of Ontario is concerned. 

Se 

Bumble-Bees to the Philippines. 

From the same paper I clip the fol- 
lowing, relative to the sending of bum- 
ble-bees to the Philippine Islands: 

“The Indiana bees recently shipped 
to the Philippine Islands by the Bureau 
§f Entomology at Washington for the 
purpose of fertilizing clover in that 
‘ountry, were packed in small refrigera 
tor baskets and placed in col 

ion as caught. They will 

id storage until they arrive in the 





Philippines. Thus they were put to 
sleep in Indiana and will wake up in 
[anila.” 

Earlier in the season the writer no 
ticed the Government’s intention of 
shipping these bees, and quite often 
since, have I wondered as to the suc- 


| 
ess of the venture. Of course, it is 
o soon to know as to the benefit the 


ees will be to the clover, but judging 


from New Zealand’s experience, there 
is not much likelihood of any disappoint- 
ment. As is well known, previous to 
introducing bumble-bees into New Zea- 
land, it was impossible to raise any 
‘lover seed, but now, thanks to the bees’ 
usefulness as pollinators, that country 
can produce seed equal to any in the 
world. 


_—- ——_+ -— 


Carniolan Bees. 


Perhaps no other prominent writer on 
ipiculture has given the Carniolan race 
f bees as bad a name as has G. M. 
Doolittle at different tirnes. He even 
-ondemns them as being slow to build 
ip in strength for the honey-flow, and 
if there is any particular time when 
these bees “shine,” more than at other 
times, it is in the matter of building 
up strong in the early spring, regardless 
f weather conditions. While I have 
met quite a few extensive apiarists, who 
lid not like the Carniolans in some re- 
pects, yet all were a unit in agreeing 
hat for building up in the spring they 





were W ut an equal. But according 
to Mr. Doolittle’s experience, these bees 
have not a single redeeming trait, and 
are “no good” in the strictest of 


ynrase 
l 


e ph 

Having for quite a few irs past, 
handled with pleasure and profit, a 
goodly number of Carniolans and their 
crosses, and knowing Mr. Doolittle’s 
opinions of them, I naturally concluded 
that our Borodino friend had something 
out of the ordinary in Italians, for, be 
it understood, I have had at the sam«e 
time, Italians from some of America’s 
best queen-breeders, in the same yards 
with the Carniolans. However, this 
opinion of mine received a rude jolt 
when reading, on page 751, what Mr 

x 


ye 
1 


Doolittle has to say relative to how 
his bees acted during the very trying 
spring of 1907. He says 


“The bees came out of the cellar in 
fine condition, as good as I ever knew 
I but after a few warm days 
l ld ind it kept that Way Tl 


near the middle of June, so that on June 


11 


10o—at a time when the hives should 
have been full of bees and _ brood 
there was not a single colony that was 
1s good as it was the day it came from 
the cellar, while many colonies were not 
half as good.” (Italics mine) 
ire somewhat further north than 
and I believe all Ontario bee- 
s will bear testimony that our 





spring weather was literally as described 
by Mr. Doolittle; in fact, was impos 


sible to get a day fit to open hives, 
before the month of Jun The result 
was that wher few fine d came in 





te 


apple-bloom, which was abnormally) 


Age of Queens and Super- 
Seding 
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I tT l m< a pil 
c t writers, W 1 W lelp 
1 drawing nclusions 
» get very sate statement trom 
writers on bee-culture, it is best to go 


to the text-books Articles written for 
the bee-papers give many new things 


with brood and bees; and this in 
equal in capacity, to from 12 to 16 
Langstroth frames. Instead of doubling 
up V eak colonies, it was a case of head- 
ing off swarming by forming nuclei, 
ind a number of these same nuclei were 
in grand condition for the honey-flow. 

Now all the attention these bees had 
received throughout all the cold spring 
weather was simply being left warmly 
packed, with the knowledge that they 
all had an abundance of stores to draw 
upon. Although there were only about 
half a dozen days that pollen came in, 
yet the great quantity of honey that each 
had, was literally turned into 
) d young bees be fore fruit- 
bloom came on 

But nearly all these colonies had a 
dash of Carniolan blood in thetr make- 
up. Nor was my own experience any 
exception, for in visiting a great number 
of apiaries on inspection work, when- 


Carniolans the tact 


coiony 


would be attested to by colonies over- 
running with bees No, I do not sell 
queens, but if such were the case, I 
would isist nN ¢£ i" dozen to Mr. 
Doolittle to show lim what e has 
missed in the pas 

B Piving such «¢ xX pt il tion, as 
Mr. Doolittle is so exceedingly well 
qualified to do, he was able to get from 
each colony run for comb honey an 
average of 61 pounds—this after doub 
ling up and otherwise manipulating a 
lot of bees that by his own account 
were in a miserable condition to take 

dvantage f honey-flow One can 
not help but wonder, what might \ 
- ; 
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“melt in the stom- 

der will readily com- 

prehend that it is safer to go to the 
books than to thus hurriedly - written 
i ir information, es 


yecially on the ubject of “queens,” 


vhicl 1e m important in 
n ry of the honey-bee. 
Looking through different leading 
works on bees of modern times, in dif 
ferent countries, we find the following 
opinions on the age and supersedure 
of queens 
GERMAN.—Dzierzon says: “The queen 


lives on an average 4 years. I once 
had a queen 5 years old which was still 
remarkably vigorous.” 
EncLisH.—Cowan: “The queen may 
lay for 4 or 5 years, but her fertility de- 
creases in proportion to the number of 
g Her fertility de- 
creases after the second year.” 
Cheshire: “The queen may attain the 
ripe old age of 4 or 5 years.” 
ITALIAN.—Doctor Dubini: “The case 
is not rare of bees substituting spon- 
taneously a young queen for an old or 
imperfect queen, rearing the new one 
from eggs laid by the old one. Neither 
do they kill her. Either she dies be- 
fore the young one is reared, or contin- 
ues to live side by side with the other.” 
Frenco.—DeLayens and _ Bonnier: 
“Queens may live up to 4 and 5 years. 
A queen will live longer in a small hive 
where her laying capacity is limited. 
When her fecundity decreases 
the bees usually replace her by rearing 
queen-cells. The old queen is thus su- 
perseded by a younger one. 
AMERICAN.—Langstroth: “The queen 
usually dies in her fourth year, though 
as been known to live longer. 
Queens sometimes die of 
disease or old age when there is no 
brood to supply their loss. Few, how- 
ever, perish under such circumstances, 
for either the bees build royal cells, 
aware of their approaching end, or they 
die so suddenly as to leave young brood 
behind.” 
Quinby and L. C. Root: “Do not keep 


1 
eggs sne 


lays. 


sne has 


queen longer than 3 years. Ever 
have an eve to the queen, and if she 
becomes deficient in any way, let her 
place be supplied by a new one.” 


A. J. Cook: “It is not uncommon for 


her to attain the age of 3 years in the 
full possession of her powers; while 
queens have been known to do good 
work for 5 years. The workers us- 
ually supersede her.” 

Doolittle speaks of the superseding 
of queens as “one of Nature’s plans,” 


a 1 queen reared by the 
b er mothet, says: “Had 
I not opened this hive for a month at 
this time, I would never have known 
that a change had taken place, as re- 
gards the queen.” 

C. C. Miller in “A Year Among the 
Bees”: “Some queens do excellent work 
in their third year, and in rare cases 
in their fourth. If quite old they will 
be pretty surely superseded by the bees 
about the close of the harvest. ‘ 
Many more queens are superseded after 
a good harvest.” 

The same writer, in “Forty Years 
Among the Bees,” published 17 years 
later, says: “I have had good queens 
3 and 4 vears old, but as a rule I sus- 


nd, speaking o 


f 
} I 

1 
ees to eplace n 
; 
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pect better results might be had not to 


keep them so long.” 


Root, in the “A B C of Bee-Culture”: 
“Some queens die, seemingly of old age, 
the second season, but generally they 


live through the second or third, and 
we had them lay very well even during 
the fourth year. They are seldom prof- 
after the third year, and the 
Italians will sometimes have a young 
queen, ‘helping her mother’ in her egg- 
laying duties before she becomes un- 
profitable.” 

Summing up all these opinions, we 
find that queens are, as a rule, good 
for at least 2 years; that the greater 
or shorter duration of their fertility 
depends in part on the capacity of the 
hive and the number of eggs which 
they may be induced to lay by encour- 
aging circumstances; and, lastly, that 
in most cases they are superseded by 
the bees before their fertility is ended. 

From this we will deduce readily, and 
without much fear of controversy, that 
the idea of replacing queens every year 
is preposterous; that they should be al- 
lowed at least 2 full seasons, before be- 
ing replaced. But what about replacing 
them later? 


But here is another question: Queens 
are like hens and other animals or other 
insects, they are more or less prolific, 
and some prove much better than others. 
It is very probable that there are differ- 
ences in the contents of the ovaries or 
of the spermatheca, as well as in their 
ability to mature eggs and lay them 
promptly. Every queen-breeder has no- 
ticed how quickly some young queens 
will fill every available space with eggs, 
keeping their workers on a constant 
strain to supply the brood with the nec- 
essary food, while other queens, reared 
at the same time, in the same manner, 
and even sometimes from the same 
mother, will drag along slowly and never 
fill as many cells with brood as their 
retinue would easily nourish. There is a 
very plain difference in fertility. It is 
obvious that a queen whose fertility is 
below average will keep the colony un- 
der average for strength, and the proba- 
bilities are that there will be but little 
surplus honey harvested in the colony 
of which she is the mother. Such a 
queen should be superseded just as soon 
as we find out her inferiority. But we 
must be sure that she is below average, 
for what would be the use of supersed- 
ing her, if we could not give the bees a 
better one? 

According to several of the writers 
named above—namely, Cowan, DeLay- 
ens and Miller—that queen lives longer 
which lays less. Miller does not say it 
in so many words, but he says that 
there are more queens superseded after 
good seasons. As queens lay more eggs 
in good seasons than in bad ones, it is 
safe to assume that, in his opinion, 
the superseding of queens after a good 
season is due to their having been ex- 
hausted by increased egg-laying. From 
this we would conclude that the long- 
lived queens are the poorest layers. 
I acknowledge that it would be impos- 
sible for me to assert this from per- 
sonal experience, for I have never had 
the patience to keep an unprolific queen 
to see how long she would live. But 
I did, in a number of instances, pre- 
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serve queens of very extraordinary pro- 
lificness, just as long as they would 
last, and I can remember at least two 
cases where the prolificness lasted fully 
four years, and when I began to think 
of replacing the queen by a young one, 
I found, as Doolittle reports, that the 
bees had been doing it themselves. The 
men who, like C. C. Miller, clip the 
wings of their queens, have a very good 
chance to ascertain when the queen has 
been changed, and if a closer inspec- 
tion of the hive was kept, in general, 
than the average bee-keeper follows, 
many more cases of natural superse- 
dure would be reported. 


I do not believe that there is any doubt 
about the much greater fertility of some 
queens than the average. It is very 
probable that these queens have a great- 
er number of egg-germs in their ova- 
ries, and that these germs are also more 
enlarged and matured by the agencies 
of warmth and food than in the case 
of inferior queens. This brings us to 
the most important point. Is it not 
better to keep your most prolific queens 
as long as they show no signs of fail- 
ing, and to breed your young queens 
from such long-lived, prolific queens, 
rather than requeen, every one, two, or 
three years, indiscriminately? When you 
have a queen under average, is it not 
best to replace her at once and take 
your chances on the young queen which 
will very probably prove at least up to 
average? 


If we could, in every instance, or even 


~in a majority of instances, replace our 


old queens by new ones of whose pro- 
lificness we were absolutely sure, there 
would need be no hesitancy about super- 
seding queens as often as we thought 
best. But a queen, to be tested for pro- 
lificness, must be located in a full col- 
ony. If we buy queens, the breeder who 
furnishes them cannot vouch for their 
prolificness unles he has so tested them, 
and they are then valuable to him, 
and if he understands his business, he 
will charge you a good price for such 
queens. 


To sum up, I will say that my method 
has always been to replace inferior 
queens as soon as I make sure of their 
inferiority, but in the case of good, 
average or very prolific queens, I aim to 
retain them as long as their fertility 
does not decrease, meanwhile trusting 
the bees with the task of superseding 
such queens by some of their own stock 
if they should notice the decrease of 
their powers before I do. After all, 
Doolittle is undoubtedly right when he 
says that natural supersedure is “one 
of Nature’s plans.” 

Hamilton, III. 
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Strong Colonies Desirable as 
Well as Profitable 


BY J. E. HAND. 


We often hear of colonies of bees 
becoming too strong in the spring prior 
to the honey harvest, and it is claimed 
by some of our best bee-keepers that 
such colonies do not, as a rule, do as 
satisfactory work at storing surplus 
as a medium colony, some even going 
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so far as to say that strong colonies 
are not needed for best results, but, 
rather, medium colonies that are in the 
right condition. They do not tell us 
what constitutes this highly desirable 
right condition, nor why it is that an 
extra-strong colony should not be in 
such a condition as well as a medium 
one. 

It is to be hoped that some of the 
wise ones will further enlighten us upon 
this subject or else cease to harp about 
colonies becoming too strong. One 
would think this habit was contagious, 
by the way it is being handed around 
among the papers of late. 

Now, while I can see that a medium 
colony in a perfectly normal condition 
might far outstrip an extra-strong one 
that was thrown out of that condition 
at the beginning of the honey-flow, yet 
I think no one will attempt to prove 
that an extra-strong colony in a per- 
fectly normal condition will not store 
more surplus honey than a medium one 
in like condition. I will go farther, and 
say that the former will often store 
more than twice as much as the latter, 
and especially in comb honey produc- 
tion. And why not, since it is bees that 
gather honey? 

It is a wonder that some writers 
don’t put this theory into practice, by 
breaking their colonies up into nuclei 
in order to have more colonies to gather 
more honey! This theory was exploded 
more than 30 years ago, and is a dead 
issue. 

Judging by what has been written 
upon this subject, one would think it 
a difficult matter to keep an extra-strong 
colony in a perfectly normal condition 
for any considerable length of time 
prior to the honey harvest. And no 
doubt this is the reason why’ so many 
fail with such colonies. While it re- 
quires but little skill to manage a me- 
dium colony prior to the honey-flow, it 
often needs an expert to handle an ex- 
tra-strong colony and keep it in just as 
good condition for storing surplus hon- 
ey as the other. However, with that 
kind of a man at the helm, such a col- 
ony will distance the average one by a 
full length. 

The strange thing about this matter is 
that no one has ever attempted to explain 
plain why it is that extra-strong colo- 
nies come out behind the smaller ones 
in the race for honey. Are we to un- 
derstand by this that there is really no 
cause for such a seemingly unnatural 
result, and attribute it to luck? 


I have always found such results to 
be the exception and not the rule; and 
when such a thing happens, there is al- 
ways a good cause for it; and that 
cause is usually a played-out queen. 
The trouble could undoubtedly have 
been avoided by requeening the previous 
season. 

The question arises, how are we go- 
ing to keep these extra-strong colonies 
from swarming before the honey-flow 
comes, and thus spoil everything? Since 
such a thing would be fatal to comb 
honey production we must give the 
queen unlimited room, and put on a set 
of extracting combs to keep the honey 
out of the brood-chamber; and when the 
harvest comes with a rush, this mighty 
army of workers will roll up an amount 
of surplus far beyond our expectation, 
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and we will cease to fear a strong col- 
ony of bees 

My bee-keeping friend, your success 
in comb-honey production will begin 
right where you leave off fooling with 
weak colonies of bees. 

In conclusion, keep more bees in each 
hive, and keep them in a normal condi- 
tion by requeening each year, and suc 
cess is sure. 

Birmingham, Ohio 
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Beginning in Bee-Keeping 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent writes that he thinks 
of entering into bee-keeping as he has a 
high “bee-fever” on, through reading the 
American Bee Journal which a friend 
let him have during 1907. He says he 
does not know exactly whether he is 
informed enough through his reading 
to make a success of the undertaking, 
and asks me to give an article on “be- 
ginning in bee-keeping,” as he is now 
a regular subscriber, and believes that 
such an article will help others as well 
as himself. 

Remembering the articles from the 
pens of Elisha Gallup and others for 
beginners, away back in the seventies 
and eighties, in the American Bee Jour- 
nal, which did me so much good when 
I was a beginner, I will try to give a 
few thoughts on this matter, hoping they 
may be of some benefit to others as well 
as to my correspondent, as he suggests. 

A bee-paper is a good thing to take, 
for any and all who keep bees or are 
interested in them in any way, but with 
the paper should go a book on bee- 
keeping, which should be thoroughly 
studied so that the first principles of 
apiculture will be familiar—so familiar 
that the one reading will know whether 
what he or she reads in the bee-papers 
is practical or not; for an enthusiast on 
bees often writes things for publication 
before he has tested the matter he pro- 
claims sufficiently to know that it is 
practical. If the beginner is not in- 
formed on these first principles in bee- 
keeping, he is quite apt to “bank” on 
anything which reads so “catchy” as 
most bee-theories do, and thus he is 
led off on a “wild goose chase,” which 
generally results in our beginner be- 
coming disgusted, and proclaiming that 
bee-keeping does not pay; also result- 
ing in the losing of all he has invested 
in the undertaking. 

For this reason I always advise the 
careful and studious reading of one, at 
least, of the many good text-books we 
have on bees; before any bees are pur- 
chased, or any great sum of money is 
put into the business. In fact, I would 
say, don’t pay out more than $40 or $50 
to get a start, including bees, hives, 
books, papers, and everything. If you 
do not buy more than 3 or 4 colonies, 
$50 should cover all the expenses neces- 
sary for a start for anybody that has 
little else to start with save a “bee- 
fever,” and if that is the situation, 
4 colonies is certainly all the bees that 
should be bought, while 2 colonies 
would be sufficient, that being the 
number I started with in the spring of 
1869, and from which grew my apiary 
of 300 colonies of the middle eighties 


Then, contrary to what I heard once 
advocated at a National Bes Keepers’ 
Convention, I would advise the begin- 
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ner to make his own hives, etc., all 
except the sections, and these I would 
buy in the flat. Of course, you will 
want a sample hive to work from, un- 
less the hives in which you buy your 
bees are to your liking. If so, all you 


have to do is to make others like them. 
And why do I advise the making of 
your hives at first? That you may real- 
ly know what a hive costs, and become 
convinced that the smooth and “catchy” 
appearance of any hive or fixture does 
not “count” toward practical apiculture. 

My first hives were made of rough 
hemlock lumber, just as it came from 
the sawmill, and, strange to say, many 
of these hives were in good, practical 
shape, long after some of those “fancy” 
hives which I was led to buy through 
the “smooth tongues” of supply dealers, 
had passed out of existence. 

Then, this making of your own sup- 
plies at the start will “rivet” you with a 
practical love for your business, that 
will count toward success in all the 
years to come. 

Do not become “crazy” over the puffs 
of wares by those having said wares for 
sale, and pay out your hard-earned dol- 
lars (earned in some other business), 
more than just to get a start. Make 
your bees and yourself self-sustaining, 
and after the first start do not pay out 
anything more than what the bees bring 
you in, always remembering that if you 
cannot make 4 colonies pay, you cannot 
400 or 4000. By starting with a few, 
these few will increase as fast as your 
knowledge will, and by the time you 
have the 4000 you will be able to han- 
dle the same properly to a complete 
success, while had you started with 400 
or 4000 failure would have almost sure- 
ly been the word written at the end of 
your undertaking. 

Then, should it so happen that you 
found yourself unfitted for bee-keeping 
with a small start, you would have the 
consolation of knowing that you hau 
lost but from $40 to $50, instead of $400 
to $500, or perhaps as many thousands, 
as some do. 

Also remember, if you wish to suc- 
ceed, you must look after your bees. If 
any person expects to realize a large 
income from his bees, and scarcely ever 
look after their condition—simply hive 
them and put on the sections—he will 
find himself greatly mistaken. Not that 
the whole time must be spent in over 
hauling the frames, or “fussing” with 
the bees but enough time must be spent 
to know that they are in a good, thrifty 
condition at all times 

Then you want a knowledge of your 
location. Spend quite a little of your 
time the first 2 or 3 years out in the 
fields and woods, following your bees 
to the flowers, or finding your bees on 
the flowers, and knowing what they are 
doing there, whether gathering pollen 
or honey, or perhaps propolis, till you 
are familiar with all the plants and 
trees which give your bees anything of 
value, and especially those from which 
a surplus of nectar is obtained; also 
the average time of their coming into 
bloom. Having found out 


these things, 


then make all the minor bloom con- 
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There are lots of other things which 
tend toward the success or failure of a 
veginner, but the above are sufficient for 
] ligestion at one sitting,” as 
underlying foundation 
which to build a “permanent and 
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Aphididae or Plant Lice 
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| F oy of plant lic is 
ng exceptiona In th 
litt] lier thas (Dec. 19), 
here appear the 
» be found. 


females 


females come 
m them. That is, these females pro 
luce without males, and their progeny 
lil le result of 
parthenogenesis. There may be a dozen 
agamic fe- 
These do 


eggs, as do most insects, but the 
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liarity of these 
dimorphic; 
forms in the 
st of them are 
occasionally they appear 
wings and are able to fly from 





1s, they appt 
season of work The me 
wingless, but 


tal 
with 


1eir old host-plants to a new pasture- 
field. This is of great service to the in- 


serious menace to 
the host-plants that give them home and 


1 
as they are a 


food, and soon the plants would die, 
d they be starved, except that they 
able to fly to other host-plants. This 
Dp should be remembered as it sug- 
gests a way to destroy these plant- 
oes 
lere is one thing that is pleasing 
regarding these devastating pests,. and 
is, they have many enemies. This 
s why we often find that though they 
may be very common in the early sea- 


they increase with enormous 
ipidity, and later often in a few days 


they seem to melt away as though 
struck by the very bosom of destruc- 
ion. This is doubtless due to the fact 
it they have numerous foes among 
rds and other insects. The fact that 


hey abound in such numbers so that 
they crowd the plants that harbor and 
eed them, makes them a very bountiful 


source of food to any animal that takes 


such diet. Here in California, roses 
nd ivy may be literally covered with 
aphids in April, and in two or three 
ks they are nearly al gone so that it 
difficult to find one of them. The 
of this rapid taking off is that a 
raconid fly—a minute parasite—attacks 
m, and it increases even faster than 
the lice; and so they melt away as by 
fire This suggests a possible way to 
rid a place of these pests It is often 
to introduce the parasites, from 
me other locality where they abound, 
nd as these “work for nothing and 
yoard themselves,’ it is a cheap way 
to fight the aphids 
The plant-lice are so abundant, and 
wd in such profusion to every part 
of the plant, on the under side of the 
leaves as well as above, that it is very 
lificult to des hem by artificial 
means. The coal-oil emulsions will kill 
he lice and not destroy plants, and yet 
is impossible to apply them in many 
es of attack, such as that of the grain 
iphis and the melon plant-hce. To- 
a ke is deadly to them, but this 
must be confined as in greenhouses, 
l s practic. ble to use 
| these aphids often have 


two or three host-plants which they at- 


< exclusively, gives a further rem- 
edy ha ma often be used to cood 
purpose. The potato plant-louse some- 
imes destroys to the tune of millions 
n our country [he potatoes are of- 


en harvested early, and so the aphids 
hie to other plants or die. It is 
found that they use chickweed and peas 
as host-plants after the potato harvest. 
If, then, we see to it that these plants 
in the region of the potato-fields, 
starve out the  pestiferous 
In our rich, low valleys near 
Sea, excellent melons and 





ire not 
we will 
lice. 
the Salton 


cantelopes are grown very easily, and 
is they come very early they are grown 
at a surprising profit. There is one 
handicap on this industry—the melon 
plant-lice are often a serious scourge 
to the melon-growers. Here the Far- 


vest is over early in the season. when 
the vines could all be plowed under, 
in preparation for a later crop. In this 
case it would be a wise policy to dis- 
cover the later host-plants of these 


aphids, in the hope to practice clean 
culture, and so banish the pests. 


THE StucG A Borer. 


I suppose all our readers are ac- 
quainted with the slugs. They are 
really shelless snails. Indeed, they 
once had shells, but have lost them 
in their development history. It is 
also well known that the snails and 


slugs are fond of damp, and will not 
sojourn where the earth is dry and 
arid. Again, the slugs and snails feed 
on vegetable matter wholly. Of late 
I have word that slugs are boring. into 
oranges. In this case the fruit must 
lie near the earth. In some cases the 
slugs have crawled up as far as I2 or 
18 inches, and have bored into fruit 
that distance from the ground. I was 
appealed to help by advice and sugges- 
tion in this case. I called attention to 
the fact of the slug’s love of moisture, 
and suggested that the trees were head- 
ed so low that a condition very favor- 
able to the slugs were secured. Prun- 
ing away the low branches and letting 
in the sun and air, would drive the 
slugs away and save the fruit. And do 
we wish to grow our fruit on the 
ground, any way? 

We cannot know too well the life his- 
tory and habits of all our animal asso- 
ciates, for with such knowledge we will 
often know how to steer clear of harm, 
that also might work us serious injury. 

Claremont, Calif. 
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- Season of 1907—Feeding 
Sugar Syrup—A New 
Location 


BY F. L. DAY. 
The past season was a poor one for 
honey in Northern Minnesota. The 
spring was fully a month later than 


This did 
eat difference with my 
own bees, for they were in excellent 
condition. Forty-one colonies were tak- 
en from the cellar, 39 being in apparent 
good condition. One of the others was 
put over a strong colony. The weak one 
had a queen which had begun to lay 
some. I used 2 excluders and a wire 
screen, also, for the first 3 days. But 
the queen of the weak colony disap- 
peared, and the workers joined those of 
the strong colony, without any fighting. 
The other colony which died was seem- 
ingly all right at first, but soon dwindled 
away in spite of anything I could do. 
My 39 colonies were increased to 61 
by the nucleus plan, which suits me the 
best of any for making increase. I had 
formerly taken the queen and 2 or 3- 
frame nuclei of brood and bees from 
strong colonies to place in a new hive. 
Then 9 or 10 days later I would divide 
the remaining frames of brood and bees 
so as to form 2 or 3 more nuclei and 
still leave 1 or 2 frames of brood in 
the old hive. The nuclei were then left 
to rear their own queens from the cells 
given them with the brood, and later to 
build up as best they could during the 
season. Good results were obtained. 
The nuclei nearly always built up 
strong, and some of them gave a little 
surplus. 


some of those of recent years. 
not make any gr 
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The old colonies thus divided gave 
more total surplus than an equal num- 
ber of others not divided. But many 
of the nuclei became strong too late in 
the season to give any surplus that 
year. This year (1907) I made two im- 
provements. One was to have plenty 
of laying queens for all nuclei, and the 
other was to give each nucleus 2 addi- 
tional frames of hatching brood about 3 
weeks after forming. 

About March ist I made arrange- 
ments with a prominent queen-breeder 
to ship me 22 untested Italian queens 
just when I should need them. They 
were sent in 3 lots, and all arrived in 
good shape. Two frames of brood and 
bees and 1 frame of honey and bees 
were taken to form each nucleus. The 
cage containing queen and attendants 
was put on top of the brood-frames, 
with the cardboard removed from the 
candy. The bees were then confined 3 
or 4 days. 

After 5 days all nuclei were exam 
ined. Most of the queens were then 
out on the combs and laying a little. 
A few were still in the cages. Twenty 
of the 22 queens were thus successfully 
introduced. One died 3 weeks later, but 
the other 19 proved to be very prolific. 
Most of them were soon filling their 10 
brood frames in good shape. Some of 
these nuclei stored as high as 40 to 50 
pounds of surplus honey before July 
20. Our best flow usually comes after 


that time, being from basswood and 
the latter end of white clover But 
the past season there was no surplus 
secured from any scurce after July 20 


Basswood blossomed fairly well, and | 
ver saw bees thicker on the trees 


Still no surplus was obtained. This left 
me with only 40 pounds of clover honey 
per colony or less than half.,of a fair 
rop. There was no fall flow, eitl 


I had to feed 870 pounds of sug 
14 pounds per colony. 
Last spring, Dr. Miller, in sf 
f my feeding thin sugar syrup afte 
Sept. 20, expressed doubt as to how 
much I really fed per colony. My feed- 
ers hold 8 or 9 quarts each. Fora strong 
lony entirely destitute of stores I have 
ften filled one of these feeders twice, 
making fully 16 quarts of half sugar and 
haff water. This quantity has been 
stored in the combs and _ nearly 1] 
ifed over in 2 or 3 weeks later. In 
general, I have fed from 4 to 16 quarts 
per colony, nearly all after Sept. 20. 
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In the fall of 1906 I fed over 30 of 
my 43 colonies from 4 to 14 quarts, 
besides all colonies having a chance at 
what I feed outdoors daily to keep the 
ees good-natured. My bees as thus 
fed winter well. In 5 winters taken 
together, I have lost only 3 colonies in 
the cellar and about 6 after taking out 
in the spring. A real weakling is a 
rare novelty. 

The principal reason why I feed so 
late is that from 6 to 9 of the 10 brood- 
frames in each hive are usually full of 
brood until about the middle of Septem- 
ber. The past fall I fed every one of 
my 6 colonies from 6 to 13 quarts of 
thin syrup, between September 15 and 
October, and the only anxiety I have in 
the matter is that some did not re- 
ceive enough to suit me. But I would 
not advise so late feeding where it 
can be avoided. 


During the last week in October I 
moved my bees, shop, etc., from the 
place where I had kept them six sea- 
sons, to a new location one-half mile 
distant. The bees were shut in the 
hives 2 days before moving. They 
were moved on a cool, frosty morning. 
The 5-16 inch entrance the width of the 
hive gave ample ventilation to all colo- 
nies. Five colonies were let out the 
same day, but the rest were kept con- 
fined 3 days more. None of either lot 
returned to the old location. 

The new location is a clearing in a 
dense forest, with just room for the 
hives, shop, bee-cellar, dwelling-house, 
etc \s Mr. Hasty once said in speak- 
ing of such a woodland location, “I see 
swarms on my glasses.” I expect to 
see them on the trees, too. But I in- 
tend to make the clearing larger this 
winter, and by having all laying queens 
clipped as usual, I expect to be master 
of the situation 
We had mild weather all the past fall. 
Nov. 22, 23 and 24 the bees flew as in 
mid-summer. I put mine in the cellar 
Nov. 30 

Detroit, Minn. 
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Are a Queen’s Drones Af- 
fected By Her Mating ? 


_ | S W. LIVINGSTON 
[ have read Mr. E. V. Pagan’s arti 
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page 717 (1907), and wish to 
hat with my little “flour 
- 
) \ ver m be ( illed I 
did n itend to convey the idea 
that I ri neant to explode the th 
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produced ti results recorded in my 
ticle on page 687, tor surely the vast- 
. ter nw he ’ tnlene 1, ‘ 
greater number of Italian drones in 


my yard would have increased the lia- 
lity of my queens mating purely to 

‘sponding degree so that the pres- 
number of drones from 
mismated queens in my yard, and they 
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being impure, is the only thing that 
will account for the results that fol 
lowed. I can assure him that no great 
change had taken place in my surround- 


+ . 1- 1 } “ 
ings with regard to black bees in my 
vicinity; besides, I had other evidences 
that the mismating came from my own 


yard. Read again my article 








I am well aware of how the theory 
that a queen’s drones are unaffected 
by mating is supported, and I am 

disputing the well-known facts, nor 
the testimony of the microscopist t 
find spermatozoa in the eggs | in 
worker-cells, but not in those | in 





drone-cells; but there are certain facts 
that I can perceive without any micro- 
scope, that have quite as great a bearing 


on the case. I can see that pure Ital 
ian drones, however dark, are different 
in appearance from pure black drones 
Also that the drones of a pure Italian 
queen that has mated with a black drone 
do show—some of them—the color and 
general appearance of the black drone. 
Likewise, a black or Caucasian queen 
mated with an Italian drone will pro- 
duce some (and sometimes many) 
drones with Italian coloring. Now, 
how does that color get there, and what 
does it signify? If color shows the 
blood or race at all, how can drones 
be pure that show the color of another 
race from that of their mother? 


all, 
¢ 


I long ago observed that the mis 
mated queens turned darker in color 
after a time than their purely-mated 
sisters, so that I am sure that if a lot 
of purely-mated queens are compared 
with a lot of mismated queens reared 
from the same mother, the difference 


in color will be plainly apparent. 


I am not yet claiming that a queen's 


drones are as much affected by her 
mating as her workers, but that they 
are just as surely affected, and am still 
“cock-sure” of my ability to demon 
strate it 
< Mr. Pagan f p 
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LL ln le i le Le il tl ff, 


“Beneath the Old Shade Tree” 

his is composed by E. A. Reynolds, 
and is a most beautiful song and chorus 
which should find its way into every 


home where there is a piano or organ 
By special arrangements with the pub 
lishers, our readers will receive a copy 


of the above song, postpaid, by sending 
6 cents in postage stamps to THe GLosE 
Music Co., 17 West 28th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
— 

Apiarian Pictures 

We would be glad to have those who 
can do so, send us pictures of bee- 
yards, or of anything else that would be 
of interest along the line of bee-keep- 
ing. 
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Report of the Chicago-Northwestern 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The 17th annual convention of the 
Chicago - Northwestern Bee - Keepers’ 
Association was held in the Briggs 
House, Chicago, Dec. 5 and 6, 1907, with 
Pres. George W. York in the chair. 

Mr. Dadant, Mr. Kannenberg and Dr. 
Bohrer were appointed as an Auditing 
Committee 

Dr. Miller, Mr. Kimmey, and Miss 
Candler were appointed a Committee 
on Memorials. 

CooKING SUGAR SYRUP FOR FEEDING 

BEES. 

“Is syrup best cooked for bees?” 

R. L. Taylor said not to cook it if 
fed early enough. 

The question arose as to whether to 
use a double cooker. Some said “No,” 
but others said, “Yes, if the one whe 
does the cooking is careless, but usually 
it is not necessary.” 

Mr. Taylor advised feeding earlier, 
the food not heated, when the bees will 
digest it. Dr. Miller said if fed late, 
feed warm and thick, but it is much 

referred to feed early, as the bees will 


work it over better. 

E. J. Baxter said it was not neces- 
sary to have it boil at all. 

Dr. G. Bohrer had fed bees 40 years 
ago, with warm feed. He claimed boil- 
ing was not necessary. He fills shallow 
combs in a super with syrup, and the 
bees carry it down, and seem to do well. 


SuGAR CANDY FOR BEES 


Dr. Bohrer said scorching 
rendered it poisonous 


Dr. C. C. Miller said creamed candy 


the feed 


to bees 


Mr. Taylor asserted that if soft the 
it all, and there will be no 
1 


bees will use it a 
loss, while if hard and grainy there 
will be a waste. 

Mr. Dadant advised pouring candy 
ver coarse paper and then break it up 
before too hard. 

Dr. Miller asked Mr. Dadant why 
they had made no candy for a long 
time. Mr. Dadant replied that the bees 
had not needed very much lately. Bees 
go to water-trough a great deal 


when fed on candy. Candy is an emer- 
gency food 


Dr. Miller 


to t 


said that he had fed honey 
he bees in winter, and prefers it to 

candy. 

ProTECTING BEES FOR WINTER. 


Mr. Wm. M. Whitney stated that he 


winters bees out-doors, with double- 
wall hives, and planer shavings be- 
tween. 


Secretary H. F. Moore said he uses 
cork-dust in an empty body set over the 
hive. 





Mr. Baxter declared the Dadant hive 
a success always; with a mat over the 
top of the hive, and double packing of 
leaves all around. 

Dr. Miller said that paper has been a 
success usually, but a Canadian claimed 
it was always a failure with him and 
all his acquaintances. 

J. C. Wheeler said leaves had been a 
failure with him. He thinks the sun- 
light helps the bees. 

Mr. Whitney told the convention that 
he would keep the packing on during 
May in his locality (Southern Wiscon- 
sin), with the double-walled hives. He 
said that bees in double-walled hives 
build up sooner in the spring than those 
in single-walled hives, because the form- 
er are warm all the time, but the sin- 
gle-walled hive gets too cool part of the 
time. 

Mr. Taylor said that he had made a 
careful experiment with a number of 
swarms. He set the hives close together 
and surrounded them with boards and 
then packed with sawdust between. He 
left them until June, and found that the 
bees not protected had wintered the 
best. The main point is to have sound 
stores of honey. 

Mr. Baxter claimed that it is not the 
stores. In 1884 and 1885 he had a very 
severe winter. He had 3 yards. 

Mr. Taylor said he winters bees alto- 
gether in the cellar; that those in sin- 
gle- walled hives do better out-doors 
than in chaff hives. Sound stores are 
the most important thing. 

Mr. Whitney asked whether fall hon- 
ey is bad. 

Mr. Taylor replied that fall honey is 
poor and thin, and mixed with pollen. 

Dr. Miller said locality is very im- 
portant. 

Mr. Dadant also said that locality is 
very important. He said that he win- 
ters bees out-of-doors. The weather in 
his locality is warmer than Northern II- 
linois. Outdoor wintering has been bet- 
ter 4 out of 5 years 

Mr. Whitney said that 
should use planer-shavings 
sawdust, out-doors. 


Mr. Taylor 
instead of 
CELLAR-WINTERING OF BEES 

Dr. Miller asserted that bees should 
be put into the cellar the day before 
the last day that is fit for them to fly 
in the fall. 

Franklin Wilcox said he has put his 
bees into the cellar from the roth to 
the 25th of November. He has carried 
them into the cellar with a falling tem- 
perature. 

Mr. Taylor wants no breeding in the 
cellar. Rearing of brood runs down the 
strength of the bees. He said he put his 
bees into the cellar Nov. 21, on a cloudy 
day, and leaves the bottom-boards on 
the summer stands. 


Dr. Miller declared a flight is very 
necessary before putting bees into the 
cellar. 

Mr. Wilcox said a flight is very neces- 
sary immediately before putting them 
into the cellar. 

Twenty reported that bees breed in 
February. 

Mr. Dadant agreed with this. 

Dr. Bohrer said that the cellar should 
be as dark as a dungeon all the time. 

Dr. Miller said his cellar is light most 
of the time. He believes that air and 
light together, and ventilation are neces- 
sary. There is a furnace in his cellar. 

Mr. Wheeler has had experience with 
bees in the cellar with no furnace, and 


also with a furnace. He claims bees 
winter well even where combs are 
moldy. 


Supers FOR Coms Honey. 


Dr. Miller claims that T-supers are 
best fer comb honey. 

Mr. Taylor says wide frames are best. 

It was decided that the secretary ar- 
range to have supers of different sorts 
exhibited at the next annual meeting, 
at an expense not to exceed $1.00 each. 


On motion it was ordered that the 
Chicago-Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation join the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association in a body, at 50 cents per 
member. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, George 
W. York, of Chicago; Vice-President, 
Miss Emma M. Wilson, of Marengo; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Herman F. 
Moore, of Park Ridge, III. 


Best Honey-SectTion To Use. 


Mr. Taylor said the 4-piece section is 
the best because made of poplar. It is 
open clear across the top and bottom. 
He would use one-piece sections if they 
were open clear across. 

Dr. Miller used to use 4-piece sections, 
but now uses one-piece sections, and 
prefers them. 

In the discussion that followed it was 
claimed by some that you don’t break 
sO many 4-piece sections; that you can 
make the 4-piece more easily, and that 
you can use any kind of wood in the 
4-piece sections. 

Mr. Whitney says one-piece sections 
spring out of “true” badly, for the 
groove is too tight when folded. 

Mr. Taylor said there is a machine 
for putting up the 4-piece sections, and 
he will give any one the address of the 
maker. 

Dr. Miller said he will hold onto the 
one-piece sections as long as he can get 
them. He claims that wetting the back 
of the grooves toughens them. 

Mr. Gilbert agreed with Dr. Miller. 


Dr. Miller told how he wets sections 
with a kettle of hot water, wetting 500 
at a time, in the crate that they are 
packed in. 

Theo. Fluegge said that he takes out 
the sections from the crate, stacks them 
upon holders, and pours water from a 
kettle on the back of the grooves. 


Wuy Do Bees BALL QUEENS? 


Dr. Miller said the bees ball a queen 
to protect her. 

Mr. Taylor said they ball a queen to 
keep her from getting away, as when a 
strange queen is introduced. 
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Mr. Whitney said that on introducing 
a queen he found a queen balled. 

Dr. Bohrer declared that balling a 
queen is one of the puzzles to him. He 
thinks it is an indication of a dislike 
for the queen. 

Mr. Wheeler said that stray bees dis- 
like the queen and ball her. 

Mr. Dadant asserted that bees are up- 
set by some unusual occurrences when 
they ball the queen. 

Dr. Miller declared that bees never 
sting a queen to death unless the human 
interferes. Cold smoke blown on the 
ball of bees will release a queen at once. 


M. M. Baldridge said that bees ball 
the queen because they think she is a 
strange queen, by her actions. To pre- 
vent balling the queen always smoke the 
bees, or rap on the hive to cause them 
to fill themselves with honey, when in- 
troducing her. A young and active 
queen in spring is apt to be balled, 
owing to her running about in the hive, 
frightened by the opening of the hive. 

Mr. Dadant said that bees seldom 
make a practice of balling queens. 

Mr. Taylor said that bees must not be 
fussed with too much, and then not 
much balling will result. 

RENEWING QUEENS. 

A majority do not renew queens at 
all. 

Mr. Dadant advised replacing queens 
when they become inferior. He men- 
tioned a queen 5 years old, and still vig- 
orous. 

Dr. Bohrer agreed with Mr. Dadant. 

Mr. Whitney claimed that bees would 
not always supersede a queen at the 
best time. 

Dr. Miller said it may be an advan- 
tage to supersede queens and breed from 
stock that is long-lived. 

Mr. Dadant declared that workers 
wear themselves out, and the best bees 
live the shortest time. 

Mr. Wheeler said we are not so de- 
pendent upon the long life of the queen. 

Dr. Bohrer then spoke on whether 
more than one queen in the colony is 
useful. He said that one queen lays 
all the eggs a colony can warm and 
hatch. 

W. B. Chapman said that 2 queens 
cause no swarming, according to Mr. 
Alexander. 

Mr. Whitney related that he tried to 
use 2 queens in the hive. He got no 
surplus in the double hive, and one 
queen was killed during the winter. 

Mr. Taylor thought it was hardly to 
be believed that Mr. Alexander runs 2 
queens in one hive successfully. 

Mr. Whitney mentioned a case where 
5 colonies were in one box—one in each 
corner and one in the center—and they 
worked all summer harmoniously. 

Mr. Dadant has found 2 queens in one 
hive occasionally, even on the same 
comb. 

Mr. Wheeler said he had seen the 
same thing. 

Dr. Miller stated that it is the rule 
that when the queen is superseded, the 
mother and daughter are together in the 
hive. He mentioned cases where bees 
had got tired of trying to supersede the 
queen. 

Mr. Kimmey gave instances of the 
same thing. 

(Continued next month) 


ByW. AAPRYAL, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 


An Open Winter. 


The winter so far has been an open 
one; while the atmosphere has, at times, 
appeared a trifle colder, the fact is that 
it has been mild. Tender vegetation in 
this portion of the State has not been 
damaged by the frosts. I have seen to- 
mato plants in this county to-day that 
are yet green and nice—something al- 
most unusual at the end of January. 
We may have a touch of a cold snap 
in February, but it is doubtful if we 
have any real cold weather this winter. 
I have noticed for years that if we do 
not have what we might call a “killing 
frost” by the end of the last week in 
January, it is pretty certain the winter 
will be a mild one. 

The rainfall for this portion of the 
State has been a little below normal. 
The past fortnight has been rather a 
rainy one, and the prospects at this writ- 
ing are that another storm is brewing, 
so it is safe to predict that our rainfall 
for the season will be up to, if not 
above, the average. Owing to the past 
two years being fairly good ones from 
an agricultural point of view, it is not 
necessary that this year’s rains be exces- 
sive. In the southern portion of the 
State, as far as I am able to learn, the 
rainfall has been short. Already pray- 
ers for rain have been offered in the 
churches there. I believe seasonable 
rains will come, and with warm weather 
during the nectar-secreting time, the bees 
will wing in the sweets, so that later the 
bee-man and his gasoline-driven honey 
extractor will take care of the crop. 


-_——/ + + 


A Yellow Cytisus. 


In the January number I mentioned 
that there is only the white variety of 
Cytisus proliferus, and that Prof. Bailey 
notices no other. Having called Prof. 
Wickson’s attention to the fact that the 
University of Canifornia labels its speci- 
mens of this shrub Cytisus proliferous 
albus, that gentleman writes me to this 
effect : 

“We have always written Albus in 
connection with Cytisus proliferous, be- 
cause there is a yellow variety which we 
received under the name fiavus. The Al- 
bus is the Tagasaste, or tree alfalfa. 
It is quite possible that the botanists 
have given the two colors different spe- 
cific names.” 


Mercy Like Chunk Honey—It’s 
Good. 

Poor old Billy Shakespeare has caused 
our dear old friend, Dr. C. C. Miller, to 
believe that “the quality of mercy” lays 
in the comb. (He did not say “lay” for 
the reason, I suppose, that the queen lays 


in the comb (but he used “is” instead.) 

No, Doctor, I think “the quality of 
mercy” may have been strained, but it is 
now “candied”—just the nicest and 
sweetest way it could be. The Bard of 
Avon was not up on modern bee-keep- 
ing, Doctor, or he would have taken the 
trouble to say that mercy might be run 
through a strainer or even an extractor 
and come out better than before. In 
such shape it might be soon found in 
great, big “chunks” of candied honey. 
Just think! Yum, yum! 





The California Bee. 


So different is the climate of Califor- 
nia from that of any other place in the 
world, that animal and plant life here 
seems to be different, too. By careful 
breeding it is relatively an easy matter 
to produce offspring that is better than 
the parent. The State is becoming noted 
for its new creations—for its new and 
worthy varieties of plants and flowers. 
Of recent years a sort of combination 
of interests have sought to give all the 
credit for work in plant-breeding to one 
man, namely: Luther Burbank. The gen- 
tleman named has become a specialist in 
this line, and successful results must 
necessarily follow, though he is not the 
pioneer nor the only investigator in that 
direction in the State. There were new 
varieties of fruits, flowers and vegeta- 
bles originated in California before Mr. 
Burbank came to the State, and he is 
not the only one to have produced hy- 
brids that have attracted attention. But 
it is not of these producers of new kinds 
and varieties of plant-life that I intended 
to write of. 

Much has been done in the way of 
breeding finer grades of domestic ani- 
mals. The fame of our fine horses have 
encircled the globe. Those who have 
systematically bred cattle, swine and 
poultry have been meeting with satisfac 
tory results. 3ut what have we been 
doing in the bee line? Echo answers 
from the valleys, canyons and mountain 
sides—nothing. And yet the field for 
improvement is a large one. Climate, 
coupled with scientific work, will surely 
bring forth a bee that may be better than 
any now known race. I believe the old 
line of bees that were brought to this 
State a half-century ago, has been so 
acclimated and so mixed with the blood 
of Italians, that what we now call 
“blacks” is an entirely different bee from 
the so-called blacks of the East. Our 
“blacks” are not of a.color that warrants 
them being so called; rather, they are a 
brown bee; and as large, generally, as 
the best Italians. I have had some colo- 
nies of them that were superior to any 
Italians I ever had. Probably if I bred 
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those bees, I should have 
obtained a bee that would have been a 
This is a line of work 
he Government might well take up at 
its experimental station at Chico, in the 


recort breaker 
t 


northern portion of the State. I believe 
I wrote briefly on this matter some years 
ago. | am sure it would pay any one 
who has the time and inclination to 
make a study of bee-breeding. 

Some years ago a Mr. D. H. Johnson, 
of San Diego County (this State) came 
out strongly in print in favor of the 
common bee as a honey-gatherer. He 
held that the black bees and their cross- 
es, gathered fully as much honey as the 
most thoroughbred races; that the honey 
was fully as fine in quality, and that “no 


bee on earth builds such delicate combs 
and caps the honey with more virgin 
whiteness than the poor, despised black 
bee.”” Others have so held, too. 


While the Italians have some good 
points, the blacks, when as carefully cul- 
tured as the others, will be as good 
honey-gatherers; they will commence 
to breed earlier in the season, and there 
is no doubt about their being more im- 
maculate cappers of honey. I believe the 
proclivity they have of rushing to the 
lowest extremity of a comb when they 
are undergoing examination by the 
apiarist, can be bred out of them. 


Who will give us Apis Californica, to 
put it somewhat unscientifically ? 








A Kink in Heating Honey. 


I) following 1s tron The Bee 
Keepe Review, page 338: “ Che heat 
ing of honev prevents granuation, and 
I lieve t e tempera 
ture t which tl hone is brought, 

more eff he ent; and 
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view M \\ \ Selset s his 
hone gher temperature than 1s 
usually don 168 degrees), bottles the 
hone I imn ely cools it by 
immet ¢ ott le water. The 
honey is ig] t gh tempera 
ture by »f steam heat, and 


great care must be exercised that th 





honey be not injured. Two persons are 
kept constantly busy stirring the honey 
in the tank; otherwise that next the 
outside would be ruined before the 
honey in the center was hot enough. 
It might be thought that the immersing 
of bottles of hot honey in ice-water 





would crack the bottles; so it will, un 
less a certain ratio is preserved between 
the temperature of the bottles and the 
ice-water.” 





Speed of Bees and Rate of Gathering. 


The question is not infrequently 


raised as to how fast they gather, and 
any facts tending toward the answer are 
always of interest. Rev. J. G. Digges, 


the able editor of the Irish Bee Jour- 
nal, has made the following valuable 
contribution toward that end: 


“The following experiment carried out 
at Lough Rynn in 1904, has a certain 
amount of interest:—Three bees that 
had delivered up their burdens were 
taken, one each from hives A, B, and 
C; they were marked white, red and 
green, respectively, and were placed in 
a match-box. The operation was twice 
repeated, the nine bees being confined 
in three match-boxes. Then the owner, 


having set his watch with watches of 
two friends left at the hives, cycled a 
mile on a_ straight road, opened the 
first match-box and threw out the bees. 
lhis he did, at intervals of ten min- 
utes, with the two remaining trios. 
The time was marked as carefully as 
possible. The average time for hives 
A, B, and C were, respectively, 4 min- 
utes, 8 seconds; 5 minutes, II seconds; 
and 3 minutes and 2 seconds; from 
which it was calculated that the bees 
of hive C traveled 20 miles an hour, of 
hive A 15 miles, and of hive B 12 miles 
an hour. The results cannot be said 
to be absolutely accurate, but the un 
fortunate queen of hive C was kept 
breeding like fury in the following sea 
son, and her progeny gave the best re 
sults right through to closing down 
time in October. 

“A subsequent series of experimen‘s 
howed that the bees of colony C occu 
pied an average of minues in col- 
lecting the nectar, and 5 minutes in dis 
gorging it and fussing around the hive 
Assuming the distance of the supplies 
to be 1 mile, the load one-fifth of a 
drop, the proportion of water 50 per- 
cent, and the rate of flight as stated 
above, and making a liberal allowance 
of 6% hours per working day, the re- 
sult of one bee’s daily labor proved to 
be two drops of honey. The honey 
dealt with was from clover, and when 
extracted, ripened, and _ bottled, it 
weighed 34 grain per drop. If, there- 
fore, required 4,667 bees working 6% 
hours on clover 1 mile distant, to pro 
duce 1 lb. of honey. The honey was 
sold in bulk at 5d. per Ib., net return, 
and the produce of one bee’s active 
labors for one day came out at less 
than 1,000th part of 1d. Such rough 
and ready experiments cannot be put 
forward as in any sense conclusive If 
they teach any useful lesson it is that, 
for profitable bee-keeping we require 
(1) a vigorous race of bees, (2) mul- 
titudes of field-bees during the honey- 
flow, and (3) the strictest economy in 
every direction all through the year. 


Plurality of Queens in the Hive. 


Speaking of this in the British Bee 
Journal, G. W. Avery says: 

“Since the system was announced in 
the American papers, I have been try- 
ing to solve the difficulties connected 
with it, and must frankly admit with 
not very encouraging results. It is quite 
possible, I have found, to introduce 
several queens to a colony in more ways 
than one, and quite easy to keep them 
there so long as food is supplied with a 
liberal hand, or while a honey-flow is 
on. When the income is withdrawn all 
queens but one disappear, and the col- 
ony settles down to its normal condi- 
tion.” 





Langstroth and the Removable Frame. 


It is amusing, and a bit sad, that 
such an error should find its way into 
print as one appearing in the Aus- 
tralian- Bee Bulletin, page 129. It is 
there stated that about 1872 Rev. Mr. 
Langstroth visited a foreign land and 
brought back the bar-frame hive! No 
doubt, when his attention is called to 
it, the editor will be glad to make the 
correction by saying that 20 years prior 
to the time mentioned Langstroth in- 
vented the movable frame hive. Very 
likely only a typographical error. 





Depth of Honey Tanks. 


I. Hopkins advises that tanks for 
storing extracted honey should not be 
more than 20 inches deep, and as big as 
you like superficially. The shallower 
the tank the more rapidly the small 
bubbles of air will rise to the surface, 
and to facilitate this and ripening, the 
surrounding atmosphere’ should _ be 
warm and dry.—Australian Bee Bulle- 
tin. 





Item About the Bee-Moth. 


“When the moth is disturbed it moves 
with a jump and a flit, making it hard 
to catch.” Yes, hard to catch after it 
gets to jumping and flitting, but very 
easy before. Move the fingers slowly 
till within an inch or so of where the 
moth is sitting, then quickly make a 
dab, and you have it. Now something 
interesting to youngsters. When you 
catch a moth, pull off its head; and if it 
is a female—nine times out of ten it will 
be one—it will almost immediately be- 
gin feeling around with its ovipositor. 
Shut together your thumb and finger, 
and let the ovipositor feel its way into 
the crack between them, and a very lit- 
tle round white egg will be laid there— 
perhaps several.—Stray Straw in Glean- 
ings. 





“Tasted Like Honey.” 


A Maryland brother sends the follow- 
ing, which may be characteristic of his 
“locality” : 

“What in the world have you got on 
your lips?” asked the young man, after 
the struggle was over. 

“Nothing,” said the young lady, in- 
didnantly; “what did you think?” 

“Tasted like honey,” replied the frank 
young man. 

He didn’t have to fight for the next 
one.—Nashville American. 
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Send Questions either to the office of 
DR. C. C. MILLER, Marengo, 
Dr. Miller does not answer Questions t 


Transferring from Box-Hives—Put- 
ting on Supers—Sowing Sweet 
Clover Seed. 


1. I have 5 box-hives with bees that I want 
to transfer into new frame hives. By taking 
the bees from each hive and putting half into 
one new hive and half into another with the 
old queen, and introducing a new queen to the 
half without a queen, can I make a success? 

2. When should I put the first super on? 

3- If I should sow sweet clover seed on an 
id hillside, would it blossom the first year? 

New YorK 

ANSWERS.—1. You would be likely to suc 
ceed; but it is hardly the best wav. Wait till 
the colony swarms; put the swarm on the old 
stand, and the old hive on a new stand. Twen 
ty-one days later transfer the colony in the 
ld hive into a new hive. At that time there 
will be no worker brood in the combs in dan 
ger of being injured. 

2. Since you are in a white-clover regi 
give supers when you see the first clover-bl 
soms out. 3ees will not store quite so soon 
is that, but it’s better to be a little in advance. 
But keep close watch or you’ll miss seeing first 
blossoms. 

3. No; sweet clover is a biennial, comes fron 
e seed and grows this year, blossoms next 
ind then dies, root and branch. 


Early Requeening—Eating Comb 
Honey. 

1. I have a colony of bees which did not 
do anything last year, and I want to requeen 
that colony next spring. How early can I get 
a queen? and where? would it be all right 
to send down South for her? Can I get her 
early enough so that the colony will be in good 
shape for the white clover honey-flow? I pre 
ter an Italian queen. 

2. Is the comb in comb honey injurious to a 
person’s health? Most people when eating comt 
honey swallow the comb. Iowa 





ANSWERS.—1. It is hardly best to think of in 
troducing a queen before bees begin to do some 
gathering; during fruit-bloom at the earliest 
Before it is time to order a queen you will 





see advertisements by reliable men in | 
umns of this journal. It will be all right to 
order from south or north. A successful 


introduction ought to leave you all right for the 
clover crop. 

2. Beeswax is utterly indigestible. It is 
sometimes used to make corks for bottles con 
taining acids so powerful that they burn uj 
ordinary cork, and of course the weak acids 





»f the stomach can have no effect upon it 
I have seen something about its bein; j 
in the stomach; but the heat in the stomach is 
many degrees too low to melt beeswax Even 
if melted, it would sti: be as indigestible as 
ever But lots of indigestible things are taken 
into the stomach that do no harm, and may 
do good. When comb honey is chewed with 
other food and taken into the stoma son 
claim that the finely divided portions of w 
ire a benefit. Certainly they are not lik 


do any harm. 


Crooked Combs— Miller Frames— 
Chestnut Lumber for Hives— 
Nail-Spacers. 


1. Some of my combs are crooked, and I 
would like to renew them by taking it 
2 of the worst ones, and putting in 
filled with full sheets of comb f 
Where is the best place to put those 2 
on the outside next to the dummy, 


where else? 


the m 


want t push the ftrames apart ar OW, ; 
they are a little nicer to handle without 
shoulder There’s 1 law against your i 
nds of t any thi 4 i 
se, only if you make them % thick, my ti} 


American Bee Journal, or to 
glued down 


} 
lower story and the bottom-bars of the 

d story, unless you want to learn to swear 

n the upper bottom-bars pull off because ' 

From recollection of it in boyhood, j 


I should call it bad 


the new hive; whereas, if you put the new 


ioney 


























Preventing Gnawing of Separators. 


How do you manage to keep the bees from 
lawing t 











































il rabbet 
arket. 


ere 18 a space f ; inch between 








is a friend is to make sure that there 
still be left '%4 inch between the top-bars 





Put the new hive under the old one 
will give you the brood in good shape 
ver, it would be mostly filled with 


first-named spacer would be all 
think I'd just as soon have it 
} base as the point for comb 
ided tacks would be all right 
16 across tne point of the head. 
exactly the right track, and I’ve 
rs that something after your idea 








Propolis on Tops of Sections. 
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together, and it may also be that there was a 
difference in the two lots 

You do not say when the feeding was done, 
but the likelihood is that it was fed for winter 
stores. If this fed lot had all the stores needed 
for wintering and a fair amount over, they 
would be likely to push ahead at brood-rear- 
ing in the spring, while the unfed lot, having 
very little more than enough to bring them 
through, would restrict brood-rearing, and so ve 
not in good condition to improve the harvest; 
and in that way it would be easy to make the 
feeding account for the difference in results. 


Foul-Broody Combs for Extracting 


Combs. 


I have always been a comb-honey producer, 
but as we are now overstocked with bees right 
here, I want to run an out-yard for extracted 
honey. I can get extracting brood-combs that 
have never been bred in, that have been used 
on bees, some of which were affected with 
foul brood, and the combs have been set out 
and cleaned up by the bees. Now will these 
combs spread the disease, or are they safe to 
MICHIGAN. 

ANSWER.—They might be all right, but I 
wouldn’t want to bring into my yard anything 
that had been used in a foul-brood yard. 


use again 





Feeding Bees in Winter. 


When I put my bees into the cellar this 
winter ye colonies didn’t have very much 

*y. "how they are noisy. Some of them 
fly around Is there any reason that they 
should be short of Bes ager If so, would it 
be all right to put candy through the entrance 
into the hive? Or is there a better way 

asaneate. 





ANSWER.—There is probably some _ reason 
are short of stores, but having no 
varticulars I do not know what the reason is. 











At any rate, if there is danger of their starv 
ing they should certainly be fed. Putting 
honey or candy in through the entrance is an 
excellent way, only you must make sure that 
the bees come down to get it If they do not 
do so readily, I y up the cellar would 





ng up 
help toward it if they can not be induced 
to take it below, you may be obliged to give it 
above 


Bees Dying in Winter. 








This is my third year with bees I have 
ne colony in which the bees are dying by the 
handful, almost daily, and about a hatful of 


dead bees are now outside the hiv: They 
have nothing but honey—about 50 pounds— 


in their hive; no other feed They have an 

Italian queen 2 years old. Why are they dy- 
lowa. 

ANSWER.—Impossible to say It is just pos- 


sible that they are starvins That doesn’t look 
it all likely, with 50 pounds of honey actually 
present, provided that the honey is at one side 














in a hive large enough, and the cluster is on 
empty combs on the other side. ainst such 
a4 guess is the fact th the winter has been 

isually mild Possibly the trouble is due 
to the character f th honey In some places 
the bees store honey-dew that is about the 
same aS poison. 


Short-Lived Bees—Queens Lost at 





Mating-Time. 

When there re several colonies of bees 

the fall in good condition, having plenty 

f bees and honey, and in t spring you find 

- f t n very wv l s not this show 

t! S ng short-lived bees, 

2, 3 ra is ason when 

y re 1 t vedding fligh The 

ves b i I ‘ found them balled 

w he tne 1 weckK d When 
I took irgi e¢ 
s nucleus. ¢ ( would be 
right. It ‘ en that 
( he bees 

N H CAROLINA 

\ I be 

c at Id 

t De were 

k t jueens 

! ‘ 

} e scent. 

ther in re 

; = s likely t 

be <= 6 bee-keeper 

elf iat fe 1, Bees sometimes ball 

( ieen, and when I have % und 

T 1 } a 
ive always made it a rule 
se t uickly and quietly as 





possible, leaving the bees entirely to their own 
devices, and on looking in the hive a few 
days later everything would be found all 
right. If you try to rescue the queen from 
the balling bees, you stand a pretty good 
chance of having her killed. Why may it not 
be the same way when bees ball a queen that 
has just mated? 


Tin Number Tags for Hives. 


I see in the American Bee Journal your 
system of numbering your bee-hives with tin 
numbering tags. I have been trying to find 
some of those numbering tags. Where can I 
get them? KANSAS. 


ANnsweErR.—I have made some effort to get 
supply dealers to furnish numbering tags, such 
as I use, but without success. The most I 
could ever obtain from them were tags of 
heavy manilla, parafined. I'll tell you how 
to make the tin tags. Cut tin 4x.2% inches 
(exact size not important), and make a small 
nail-hole about % inch from one edge of one 
of the longer sides. That hole serves to fasten 
the tag on the hive. For this purpose use a 
light wire-nail, 1-inch or a little longer, driv- 
ing it in only a little way, so it can easily 
be changed from one hive to another. 


You can paint each tag separately, but it is 
better to make a sort of wholesale business 
of it. Lay the tags on a board, and fasten 
them there by driving through the hole of 
each a very small nail—% or 4 inch—driving 
the nail entirely in, so it will not be in the 
way of the paint-brush. Now give 2 or 3 coats 
of white aeuat, and on this paint black figures 
about 13%4 inches high, and as wide as will 
conveniently go on the tag. 


Managing a Daisy Foundation 
Fastener. 


I recently purchased a Daisy Foundation 
Fastener with directions to come with it. They 
say in part: “With a slight pressure on be 
section cause the iron plate to protrude under 
the starter; allow the latter to come in con 
tact with it for an instant; then release and 
allow the starter to drop with its melted edge 
upon the section.” 

That’s well enough as far as it goes, but 
what next? If I leave it there it burns up; if 
I take it off it falls out. Taking it alto- 
gether, I make very little progress. Probably 
you can help me. CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—I suspect your failure begins when 
you let go the starter after putting it in place. 
That is, you take your fingers entirely away 
from the starter. Instead of that, let one or 
two fingers of each hand press lightly down 
upon the edge of the starter, enough to steady 
it in place—in other words, to keep it from 
falling out till the section is turned over. 
By that time, if you are expert enough to 
work quickly, it will have cooled enough so it 
will hang in place without falling out. At first 
you will be awkward and slow about it, leaving 
the section in the machine so long that the 
wood will have time to get hot; so when 
you take the section out of the machine, and 
before you a. it over you must hold it still 
long enough fi both wood and wax to cool. 
Gradually u ‘will gain in rapidity until the 
wood will se no time to get hot at all. Ex- 
perience will teach you h high to keep the 
ot turned up so as to have the plate neither 
too hot nor too cold. Some time must be al- 
oe we 1 for the plate to heat before you begin 


Splinting Foundation. 
1. Do you fasten splints by immersing them 
in melted wax and pressing them into place? 
Do you wire frames 


Do you put splints on the same or oppo- 
site sides of the wire? Tell me anything else 
that will help one who has never used splints. 


CoLorRapo. 
ANSwWERS.—1. The splints are first allowed to 


remain in hot wax till the wax soaks in. At 
first they will froth up, because the moisture 
in the splints frie it, and when they stop 
frothing you may count they are filled with 
wax Then with a pair of nippers you pick 
1 plint and lay it in pla m the founda- 
t vhere an assistant presses it in place 
with the wet edge of a litt] board It is not 
so well t to do it alone, for the splint 
s be essed down immediately, while quite 


into the founda- 
of the splint will unite 





th th the the foundation. 
But tt do to have the wax too hot, 
or ¢ will not be a sufficient coating 
f wax. If too cold, the splint will not be 
sufficiently embedded in the foundation. A lit- 





me: eupertionse will help you to get it just right. 
No, the splints are all-sufficient. 

‘ The splints are put on only one side. 
he principal object I had in view in de- 
vising the splints was to have the comb built 
down solid to the bottom-bars. To make sure 
of this my bottom-bars are in two parts, 4 

foundation extending down between them. 
can also do with plain bottom-bars by 
Levies the foundation come down to touc 
the bottom-bar, and then running hot wax 

along the crack. 

Bees show a strong inclination to have a 
passage between the bottom-bar and the bot- 
tom of the comb, and if a frame is given them 
when little is doing they are likely to gnaw 
open such passage. To avoid this, give them the 
comb to build only at a time when they are 
gathering and building. 





Position of Frames. 


I see in your answer to my question on 
page 24, “Position of Frames,” that you did 
not understand my question, probably because 
I did not make it plain enough. What I 
wished to know was this: How am I to place 
the 16 frames in the spring to get the best 
results, when I am going through them early 
in spring and making an examination? How 
shall I place the frames of honey, and how 
shall I place the empty combs and bees that 
they may build up the fastest? Should the 
honey be left at the sides or on top of the 
bees? If over the bees they would have warm 
honey, but the brood would be crowded down 
too close to the entrance. Should I put one 
empty super or brood-chamber without sections 
or frames, under all? Then it would raise 
the cluster up away from the draft, but would 
make a chamber under the 16 frames 6 inches 
deep. Just tell me how they should be left on 
my first inspection, say the first warm day in 
March. 

Frames 3, 4, 5, and 6 are in the center of 
the upper or second story, and the brood, 
II, 12, 13 and 14 are directly below, and are 
empty combs, and the queen is not liable to go 
down so quickly as up, in the fall. Frames 
3, 4, 5 and 6 are always solid with honey, 
and the bees are on 11, 12, 13, and 14 in the 
center of the lower story, and on the bot- 
tom-board which has a one-inch space between 
frames and board. Nos. 1 and 2, and 7 and 
8 are at the sides above; Nos. 9 and 10, and 
15 and 16 are at the side below. 

NEBRASKA. 

ANSWER.—Thanks for explanation. It is more 
my fault than yours that I did not understand. 
I think you are counting it desirable to have 
the honey where it will be warm, and also to 
have the cluster of bees as much as possible 
away from the air. Neither of these things are 
important after time for first overhauling. If 
honey is in any part of the hive the bees will 
get it, and although it might be better warm 
than cold, it will be better for them to have 
to go to a colder part of the hive to get it 
than to have heat escape from the cluster to 
warm honey overhead. Bees like fresh air, and 
you will generally find in a one-story hive that 
the brood is toward the entrance and the honey 
farther back. But with empty frames below, 
there is no trouble about the air getting to 
them. Most assuredly I would not make the 
stories exchange places, for the cluster will 
keep warmer right where it is in the upper 
story. Indeed, I don’t believe you can do any 
better for building up in spring than to leave 
the bees, combs and all, just as they are. 
The heat will be better preserved, and the 
cluster will work down into the lower story 
just as fast as room is needed. 


Drones—Bees Deteriorating—Breed- 
ing Bees. 

1. Is there any noticeable difference between 
drones hatched from a virgin queen and oue 
that is mated, both being hatched from the 
same lot of queen-cells? 

2. Do drones vary in appearance when 
hatched from a hybrid queen? 

3. What is the most practical method to de- 
termine how far drones fly so that they do not 
mix in 2 separate breeding yards? 

4. What is the reason that the best strains 
of pure Italians deteriorate to all manner of 
bees when left to supersede themselves, even 
f left by themselves in an isolated place? 

5. Why can not our noted queen-breeders 
produce certain types of bees (such as the 
5-banded golden Italians) so that they are an 
exact copy of each other in the worker-bees? 

6. Why can not our breeders produce better 
stock each succeeding year, the same as our 
poultry and cattle fanciers do? 

7. Where can one get the best book of in- 
formation on breeding pure bees? 

AMATEUR QUEEN-BREEDER. 








ae 
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Answers.—No, and yes. Let a queen lay an 
egg in a drone-cell, and the drone produced 
therefrom will, so far I know, be exactly 
the same, whether the queen has mated or 
not. But take two queens reared from the 
same lot of cells, the same in every way ex- 
cept that only one of them has mated, and 
examine the lot of drones in the hive of each, 
and ~ will find a big difference. The un- 
mated queen will likely have some drones 
reared in drone-cells, and these will not differ 
in any way from the drones in the other hive. 
But most of the drones from the unmated 
queen will be reared in worker-cells, and these 
can be distinguished at a glance as very much 
smaller, because not having room in a worker- 
cell to be fully developed. 

2. Yes. 

3. I don’t know. By having bees of differ- 
ent kinds at different distances, one might find 
out something about the greatest distance at 
which a drone from one yard would meet a 
queen from another yard; but that would not 
determine the distance of a drone’s flight un- 
less the distance of a queen’s flight were known. 

4. If by “all manner of bees” you mean hy- 
brids of varying colors, the question may be 
asked whether they do thus degenerate. Either 
Italians or blacks, isolated, are likely to de- 
teriorate, but I don’t know enough to tell just 
why. Some one may say it’s because of in- 
breeding, but that’s only dodging the question, 
unless some one tells us why inbreeding causes 
degeneration, which, indeed, it does not al- 
ways do. 

5. I don’t know. Very likely they don’t 
know enough. And yet, do they not do so, 
practically? 

6. Can’t they? 

7. Aside from what is contained in books 
on bee-culture in general, there are the works 
specially devoted to queen-rearing by Doolittle 
and Alley. That perhaps still leaves room for 
a book to be written exactly to answer your 
question. 


Some Interesting Questions. 


1. As an extensive reader of bee-culture, and 
a comb-honey producer, what have you read in 
the past 3 years that you found profitable to 
put into practice? 

2. Is there any particular thing that you 
would have adopted if you were using a 7} 
inch deep frame? 

3. If you make increase or rear queens, do 
you take any other course than is set forth 
in your work of “Forty Years Among the 
Bees?” 

4. Is it a local freak ‘that an ‘artificial or 
nucleus-reared colony, no matter how strong 
the first season, does not become a first-class 
a yo until in its third year? 

5. How many years have you run colonies 
(any number from one up) without making any 
internal changes, feeding or otherwise, except 
queen-clipping ? 

6. Does not a queen reared in the hive she 
xecupies become, as a rule, more successful so 
far as rearing bees and storing honey is con- 
cerned than a queen reared elsewhere, and in- 
troduced ? 

7. Suppose at the beginning of a clover-flow 
you hive a prime swarm in a hive differing 
widely in construction from the average hive, 
and found the section-honey stored by it far 
superior to any stored by 50 colonies in the 
same yard and time. Would you consider it a 
case of working on different bloom, or that 
the hive might have something to do with it? 
Can you point out the trail to this fine qual- 
ity of honey, the time of honey on the hive 
being the same as the rest? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ANSWERS.—To answer that question in full 
might take a good deal of time in hunting up 
and more space than can be afforded to tell 
about it. I never dare omit reading anytl 
contained in any bee-paper I receive, f 
I may miss something that is new and good 
Generally I get something to pay me for thus 
reading; so you see it would be a long story 
to put it all down in black and whit 

2. There are probably many things that I 








would use with that kind of frame. One tl 
happens to occur to me just now is putting 
a weak colony over a strong one in spring in 
rder to strengthen the weak colony. 


3. I tried to give in “Forty Years Among th 
Bees’”’ exactly the way I do thi 
jueens was given just as otl 





probably follow the same cours 
season, except as to using the two hiv i 
xchanging queen, as given on page 24: t is 





less trouble on t whole, and m 


my ueeniess 





1 


to make a fresh col 
fresh batch of cells is to be reare 

4. Must be a freak of locality I should 
expect a colony to do good work the next year 
after being started as a nucleus, if str 
enough 





5. I don’t know. I couldn’t be sworn that 
I ever run a single colony even one year 
without making any changes, even if it were 
only to change the location of a frame. To 
be sure, I may have left them undisturbed, but 
then I don’t know. 

6. Perhaps so; if the two queens are equal, 
because in the one case there is at least a lit- 
tle disturbance of the regular order of affairs 
in the hive, and in the other there is not. 
That, however, by no means militates against 
the fact that there may be real gain by doing 
@ lot of introducing. 

7. I should think that particular colony was 
working on something different from the rest. 
When that has occurred with me I have not 
been able to point out the trail, partly because 
it comes at a time when there is little leisure to 
find what bees are working on, and possibly 
also because I may not be a good trailer. 


Golden Italian Bees. 


I divided a colony of bees last summer and 
introduced a standard-bred Italian queen, which 
I had sent for. As soon as her bees com- 
menced coming out of the cells, I was sur- 
orised to find that both the drones and worker- 
me were golden Italians. I have read so 
many times that the golden Italians were not 
hardy and not desirable for practical purposes. 

But this colony did so much better than 
any of the rest, and capped the combs better 
and cleaner, that I can not decide whether to 
breed from her or not. 

What do you think of the goldens? Would 
it be practical to breed from this queen? I 
don’t want to get a start in goldens if they are 
not as good as the leather-colored as a general 
thing IDAHO. 








ANSWER.—Seeing that so far her stock has 
shown itself superior to your other stock, 
would breed in part from her and keep close 
watch as to results, comparing her progeny with 
others. There seems to be quite a difference 
in the all-over goldens, some being reported 
extra good and some extra bad. 








An Early-Reared Queen 
O ge 6, Wm. Marshall says h 


i il | a 
queen born March 20 that was as prolific a 
queen as ever was in a hive, and says, ‘‘Now 
this does away with some of the theories that 
have been advanced.” I think you claim that 


€ 








early-reared queens are poor Which of you 
am I to believe SUBSCRIBER. 
ANSWER.—Believe both. At least what each 
f us states as fact Selieve that he had a 
fine queen very early, and that queens reared 
early by me have been mostly worthless I’m 
not entirely sure what he means about doing 
away with some of the theories that have been 
advanced, but suppose he means the theory 
that early queens are poor I hardly see how 
an exception does away with a rule Even with 
Mr Marshal that 2 d quec was the ex 
ception t rule ither early 
Wer! > g Stand him 
n Ww 1 tell he means 





way with 


Simple Requeening Without Buying 











Queens. 

Walter M. Adams, page 28, asks for a sim 
ple plan for requeening without buying queens 
He has 11 colonies, and 3 of them ve pure 
jueens r} thing desire< evi 4 
give the 8 s queens of t s stock 
« ¢t} 2 ies The e i y + C 
sir e! rear queens from the ré 
stock a introduce them; but from the iy 
the wis S 1 I suppose |f V ts s 
thing imple yet So I'll gi 4 ur 
ha is ¢x li b simple, that r vy be u 
with ei a box-hive I e, per 
haps wi pening gh it 
has. the that p i | t 
will b ged But by followin up the 
plan there will never be any increas r @ 
poorer stock, all the increase being from the 
preterr tock 

If t best t e are not strong tl tl 
the s to be ready to s m first 

fr the | ’ ¢ 
t S t y ] Ss 

¢ 4 ft I 
W | SW set 
oP 1. i N ¢ 
- ak of 1 

\ ay t i £ 
++ N 
new result in ha ll ¢t 
f t Ni go to N 1, weal N 
i N I Ir week 


No. 1, and No. 1 is to be put on the stand 
of the strongest of the poorer colonies left, 
say No. 4, No. 4 being put on a new stand. 
[In 2 or 3 days No. 1 will swarm again, when 
the same process is to be repeated. When 
Nos. 2 and 3 swarm, there must be the same 
management, and there ought to be no trouble 
in having at least 8 coolnies with queens of 
the better stock. Indeed, it is entirely possible 
to go beyond that, for so long as a swarming 
colony with a lot of virgins is continually 
strengthened by being set in the place of a 
full colony, it would be nothing remarkable 
for it to send out 4, 5, or more swarms. Well, 
suppose you have already had 8 swarms, and 
all the colonies from 4 to 11 have been set on 
new stands. When the next swarm issues, put 
it in place of No. 6, or some other of the 
ones moved first, and if you continue in that 
way it would be nothing strange to have as 
many aS 10 or 12 swarms altogether. Some of 
the last ones will be weak. Break up the colo- 
nies with the poor queens, strengthening the 
weak swarms with them, and there you are 
with nothing but new stock on hand. 


A Hydrometer for Density of Liquids. 


On page 5 of the American Bee Journal for 
1908, in an article on “Testing rloney as to 
Ripeness,”’ it is said “it would be a good thing” 
to “get a hydrometer.” What is a hydrome- 
ter? and especially, how is it used? Of course, 
I understand a “hydrometer” must be an in- 
strument to measure moisture. Still I repeat 
the questions, What is it? and how is it used? 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ANSWER.—A hydrometer is an _ instrument 
for determining the densfty of liquids, con- 
sisting of a weighted glass bulb with a long 
stem on which there is a graduated scale It 
is put into the liquid, where it stands upright, 
the denser the liquid the higher it stands, the 
figures on the scale thus showing the density. 
If an up-to-date dairyman is near you, he 
may have a hydrometer which he calls a lac 
tometer. 





Weak Colonies in Spring. 
What do you think of Mr. Alexander's spring 


management of weak colonies: What would 
you advise me to do to save the weak colo 
nies in the spring? lowa 


ANSWER.—Some of the things Mr. Alexander 
favors it would be wild for others to follow 
such as keeping so many colonies it ne 
apiary, his special conditions favoring that; but 
as to the matter of weak colonies in spring 
he has done the fraternity a real service. Care, 
however, must be taken. The first time I tried 
it the strong colony was at work inside of 10 
minutes fighting the weak one, and didn’t stop 
till it made a finish. The colonies must be 
gently handled so there will be no getting t 
gether till the upper colony has had time t 
get the scent of the lower, or else a wire 
cloth must separate the two for 2 or 3 days 





Vinegar in the Bee-Cellar—Increase— 
Crop for Honey and Produce— 
Sugar Syrup in Section Honey. 


1. I have a cellar that is suitable in every 














way for wintering bees, vut I have 1 r 12 
barrels of very strong vinegar stored in it, 
which throws off a very strong odor In your 
opinion, would it affect the bees’ wintering 
well ? 

2. If small particles of ice form on the hive 
entrance f a colony tf bees ire g 
yn the s ner stands, is it an i t that 

3. La give t I i t y 
person or persons running an af rt 
engaged in any ther business, | 
success 1 it 

W ave 4 ] s of bees pr g 
I the gl I wish s 
to the tu i} i ind yet not r 

i t « so much as t int 
their st f | v Will y 
i le t 1 iow 

W f bumt P 
weather You 
in it s fter t first 
6. What : 
t pr ' f 
fer p y Stat 
W i . t 
If f 
ld tl be vi 


ANSWERS.—1. I don’t kt 
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together, and it may also be that there was a 
difference in the two lots 

You do not say when the feeding was done, 
but the likelihood is that it was fed for winter 
stores. If this fed lot had ali the stores needed 
for wintering and a fair amount over, they 
would be likely to push ahead at brood-rear- 
ing in the spring, while the unfed lot, having 
very little more than enough to bring them 
through, would restrict brood-rearing, and so ve 
not in good condition to improve the harvest; 
and in that way it would be easy to make the 
feeding account for the difference in results. 


Foul-Broody Combs for Extracting 
Combs. 


I have always been a comb-honey producer, 
but as we are now overstocked with bees right 
here, I want to run an out-yard for extracted 
honey. I can get extracting brood-combs that 
have never been bred in, that have been used 
on bees, some of which were affected with 
foul brood, and the combs have been set out 
and cleaned up by the bees. Now will these 
combs spread tl 1 ire they safe to 


use agair MICHIGAN. 


ANSWER.—They might be all right, but I 
we uldn't want to bring into my yard anything 
that had been used in a foul-brood yard. 


ne aiscase or 


Feeding Bees in Winter. 


Wher I put my bees into the cellar this 
winter some colonies didn’t have very much 
1ey. Now they are noisy. Some of them 
fly around Is there any reason that they 

iould be short of supplies? If so, would it 
be all right to put candy through the entrance 
into the hive? Or is there a better way? 

MINNESOTA. 





ANSWER.—There is probably some _ reason 
why they are short of stores, but having no 
particulars I do not know what the reason is. 





At any rate, if the ger of their starv- 
ing they should ¢ be fed. Putting 
honey or candy in th the entrance is an 
excellent way, only you must make sure that 
the bees come down to get it. If they do not 
do so readily, warming up the cellar would 
help toward it if they can not be induced 
to take it below, y may be obliged to give it 
aDoOVe 


Bees Dying in Winter. 
This is my third year with bees I have 
me colony in which the bees are dying by the 


handful, almost daily, and about a hatful of 


dead bees are now outside the hive They 
have nothing but hone cy —about 50 pounds— 
in their hive; no other feed. They have an 
Italian queen 2 years a i. Why are ™ y dy- 
WA, 


ANSWER.—Impossible to say It is just pos- 
sible that they are starving. That doesn’t look 
at all likely, with 50 pounds of honey actually 





present, provided that the honey is at one side 
in a hive iarer enough, and the cluster is on 
empty combs on the other side Against such 
i guess is th fact that the winter has been 
inusually mild Poss the trouble is due 
to the character of the honey In some places 
the bees store honey-dew that is about the 


Short-Lived Bees—Queens Lost at 
Mating- Time. 
I When there are several colonies of bees 
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possible, leaving the bees entirely to their own 
devices, and on looking in the hive a few 
days later everything would be found all 
right. If you try to rescue the queen from 
the balling bees, you stand a pretty good 
chance of having her killed. Why may it not 
be the same way when bees ball a queen that 
has just mated? 


Tin Number Tags for Hives. 


I see in the American Bee Journal your 
system of numbering your bee-hives with tin 
numbering tags. I have been trying to find 
some of those numbering tags. Where can I 
get them? KANSAS. 


ANSWER.—I have made some effort to get 
supply dealers to furnish numbering tags, such 
as I use, but without success. The most I 
could ever obtain from them were tags of 
heavy manilla, paraffined. I'll tell you how 
to make the tin tags. Cut tin 4x24 inches 
(exact size not important), and make a small 
nail-hole about % inch from one edge of one 
of the longer sides. That hole serves to fasten 
the tag on the hive. For this purpose use a 
light wire-nail, 1-inch or a little longer, driv- 
ing it in only a little way, so it can easily 
be changed from one hive to another. 


You can paint each tag separately, but it is 
better to make a sort of wholesale business 
of it. Lay the tags on a board, and fasten 
them there by driving through the hole of 
each a very small nail—% or 4% inch—drivtng 
the nail entirely in, so it will not be in the 
way of the paint-brush. Now give 2 or 3 coats 
of white paint, and on this paint black figures 
about 134 inches high, and as wide as will 
conveniently go on the tag. 


Managing a Daisy Foundation 
Fastener. 


I recently purchased a Daisy Foundation 
Fastener with directions to come with it. They 
say in part: “With a slight pressure on the 
section cause the iron plate to protrude under 
the starter; allow the latter to come in con 
tact with it for an instant; then release and 
allow the starter to drop with its melted edge 
upon the section.”’ 


That’s well enough as far as it goes, but 
what next? If I leave it there it burns up; if 
I take it off it falls out. Taking it alto 
gether, I make very little progress. Probably 
you can help me. CALIFORNIA. 


ANnsweErR.—I suspect your failure begins when 
you let go the starter after putting it in place. 
That is, you take your finge rs entirely away 
from the starter. Instead of that, let one or 
two fingers of each hand press lightly down 
upon the edge of the starter, enough to steady 
it in place—in other words, to keep it from 
falling out till the section is turned over. 
By that time, if you are expert enough to 
work quickly, it will have cooled enough so it 
will hang in place without falling out. At first 
you will be awkward and slow about it, leaving 
the section in the machine so long that the 
wood will have time to get hot; so when 
you take the section out of the machine, and 
before you turn it over you must hold it still 
long enough for both wood and wax to cool. 
Gradually you will gain in rapidity until the 
wood will have no time to get hot at all. Ex- 
perience will teach you how high to keep the 
lamp turned up so as to have the plate neither 
too hot nor too cold. Some time must be al- 
lowed for the plate to heat before you begin 
using it. 


Splinting Foundation. 


1. Do you fasten splints by immersing them 


in melted wax and pressing them into place? 


2. Do you wire frames 

3. Do you put splints on the same or oppo- 
site sides of the wire? Tell me anything else 
that will help one who has never used splints. 


COLORADO. 
ANSWERS.—1. The splints are first allowed to 











remain in hot wax till tl wax soaks in. At 
first they will froth up, because the moisture 
in tl splints fries out, and when they stop 
fr uo may count they are filled with 
wax hen with a pair f nippers you pick 
1 splint and lay it in place on the founda- 
tion, where an assistant presses it in place 
with the wet edge of a little board It is not 
so well to try to do it alone, for the splint 
sl Id be pr immediately, while quite 
wa i il its w into the founda- 
tir the wax of the splint will unite 
t with the wax of the foundation. 
But i not do to have the wax too hot, 
or else there will not be a sufficient coating 


of wax. If too cold, the splint will not be 
sufficiently embedded in the foundation. A lit- 


tle experience will help you to get it just right. 

2. No, the splints are all-sufficient. 

#: The splints are put on only one side. 

he principal object I had in view in de- 

vising the splints was to have the comb built 
down solid to the bottom-bars. To make sure 
of this my bottom-bars are in two parts, the 
foundation extending down between them. 
ewe can also do with plain bottom-bars b 

ving the foundation come down to touc 
the bottom-bar, and then running hot wax 
along the crack. 

Bees show a strong inclination to have a 
passage between the bottom-bar and the bot- 
tom of the comb, and if a frame is given them 
when little is doing they are likely to gnaw 
open such passage. To avoid this, give them the 
comb to build only at a time when they are 
gathering and building 





Position of Frames. 


I see in your answer to my question on 
page 24, “Position of Frames,” that you did 
not understand my question, probably because 
I did not make it plain enough. What I 
wished to know was this: How am I to place 
the 16 frames in the spring to get the best 
results, when am going through them early 
in spring and making an examination? How 
shall I place the frames of honey, and how 
shall I ‘place the empty combs and bees that 
they may build up the fastest? Should the 
honey be left at the sides or on top of the 
bees? If over the bees they would have warm 
honey, but the brood would be crowded down 
too close to the entrance. Should I put one 
empty super or brood-chamber without sections 
or frames, under all? Then it would raise 
the cluster up away from the draft, but would 
make a chamber under the 16 frames 6 inches 
deep. Just tell me how they should be left on 
my first inspection, say the first warm day in 
March 

Frames 3, 4, 5, and 6 are in the center of 
the upper or second story, and the brood, 
11, 12, 13 and 14 are directly below, and are 
empty combs, and the queen is not liable to go 
down so quickly as up, in the fall. Frames 
3, 4 5 and 6 are always solid with honey, 
and the bees are on 11, 12, 13, and 14 in the 
center of the lower story, and on the bot- 
tom-board which has a one-inch space between 
frames and board. Nos. 1 and 2, and 7 and 
8 are at the sides above; Nos. 9 and 10, and 
15 and 16 are at the side below. 

NEBRASKA. 


AnsweEr.—Thanks for explanation. It is more 
my fault than yours that I did not understand. 
I think you are counting it desirable to have 
the honey where it will be warm, and also to 
have the cluster of bees as much as possible 
away from the air. Neither of these things are 
important after time for first overhauling. If 
honey is in any part of the hive the bees will 
get it, and although it might be better warm 
than cold, it will be better for them to have 
to go to a colder part of the hive to get it 
than to have heat escape from the cluster to 
warm honey overhead. Bees like fresh air, and 
you will generally find in a one-story hive that 
the brood is toward the entrance and the honey 
farther back. 3ut with empty frames below, 
there is no trouble about the air getting to 
them. Most assuredly I would not make the 
stories exchange places, for the cluster will 
keep warmer right where it is in the upper 
story. Indeed, I don’t believe you can do any 
better for building up in spring than to leave 
the bees, combs and all, just as they are. 
The heat will be better preserved, and the 
cluster will work down into the lower story 
just as fast as room is needed. 


Drones—Bees Deteriorating—Breed- 
ing Bees. 


1. Is there any noticeable difference between 
drones hatched from a virgin queen and one 
that is mated, both being hatched from the 
same lot of queen-cells? 

2. Do drones vary in appearance when 
hatched from a hybrid queen? 

3. What is the most practical method to de- 
termine how far drones fly so that they do not 
mix in 2 separate breeding yards? 

4. What is the reason that the best strains 
of pure Italians deteriorate to all manner of 
bees when left to supersede themselves, even 
if left by themselves in an isolated place? 

5. Why can not our noted queen-breeders 
produce certain types of bees (such as the 
5-banded golden Italians) so that they are an 
exact copy of each other in the worker-bees? 

6. Why can not our breeders produce better 
stock each succeeding year, the same as our 
poultry and cattle fanciers do? 

7. Where can one get the best book of in- 
formation on breeding pure bees? 

AMATEUR QUEEN-BREEDER. 
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Answers.—No, and yes. Let a queen lay an 
egg in a drone-cell, and the drone produced 
therefrom will, so far I know, be exactly 
the same, whether the queen has mated or 
not. But take two queens reared from the 
same lot of cells, the same in every way ex- 
cept that only one of them has mated, and 
examine the lot of drones in the hive of each, 
and  - will find a big difference. The un- 
mated queen will likely have some drones 
reared in drone-cells, and these will not differ 
in any way from the drones in the other hive. 
But most of the drones from the unmated 
queen will be reared in worker-cells, and these 
can be distinguished at a glance as very much 
smaller, because not having room in a worker- 
cell to be fully developed. 

2. Yes. 

3. I don’t know. > having bees of differ- 
ent kinds at different distances, one might find 
out something about the greatest distance at 
which a drone from one yard would meet a 
ueen from another yard; but that would not 
decovadur the distance of a drone’s flight un- 
less the distance of a queen’s flight were known. 

4. If by “all manner of bees” you mean hy- 
brids of varying colors, the question may be 
asked whether they do thus degenerate. Either 
Italians or blacks, isolated, are likely to de- 
teriorate, but I don’t know enough to tell just 
why. Some one may say it’s because of in- 
breeding, but that’s only dodging the question, 
unless some one tells us why inbreeding causes 
degeneration, which, indeed, it does not al- 
ways do. 

5. I don’t know. Very likely they don’t 
know enough. And yet, do they not do so, 
practically ? 

6. Can’t they? 

Aside from what is contained in books 
on bee-culture in general, there are the works 
specially devoted to queen-rearing by Doolittle 
and Alley. That perhaps still leaves room for 
a book to be written exactly to answer your 
question. 


Some Interesting Questions. 


As an extensive reader of bee-culture, and 
a oui honey producer, what have you read in 
the past 3 years that you found profitable to 
put into practice? 

2. Is there any particular thing that you 
would have adopted if you were using a 7%- 
inch deep frame? 

3. If you make increase or rear queens, do 
you take any other course than is set forth 
in your work of “Forty Years Among the 
Bees?” 

4. Is it a local freak that an-artificial or 
nucleus-reared colony, no matter how strong 
the first season, does not become a first-class 
ee . until in its third year? 

Ww many years have you run colonies 
(any nunfber from one up) without making any 
internal changes, feeding or otherwise, except 
queen-clipping ? 

6. Does not a queen reared in the hive she 
occupies become, as a rule, more succéssful so 
far as rearing bees and storing honey is con- 
cerned than a queen reared elsewhere, and in- 
troduced ? 

7. Suppose at the beginning of a clover-flow 
you hive a prime swarm in a hive differing 
widely in construction from the average hive, 
and found the section-honey stored by it far 
superior to any stored by 50 colonies in the 
same yard and time. Would you consider it a 
case of working on different bloom, or that 
the hive might have something to do with it? 
Can you point out the trail to this fine qual- 
ity of honey, the time of honey on the hive 
being the same as the rest? 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

ANsweErs.—To answer that question in full 
might take a good deal of time in hunting up, 
and more space than can be afforded to tell 
about it. I never dare omit reading anything 
contained in any bee-paper I receive, for fear 

may miss something that is new and good. 
Generally I get something to pay me for thus 
reading; so you see it would be a long story 
to put it all down in black and white 

2. There are probably many things 
would use with that kind of frame. 0: 
happens to occur to me just now is jf 
a weak colony over a strong one in sprit 
order to strengthen the weak colony. 








3. I tried to give in “Forty Years : gt 
3ees’’ exactly the way I do things, and 1 ing 
queens was given just as other things I shall 
probably follow the same course t coming 
season, except as to using the two hives and 
exchanging queen, as given on page 24: It is 
less trouble on the whole, and more simple, 
to make a fresh colony queenless ea tit 


fresh batch of cells is to be reared 

4. Must be a freak of locality. I sh 
expect a colony to do good work the next 
after being started as a nucleus, if str 
enough 





5. I don’t know. I couldn’t be sworn that 
I ever run a single colony even one year 
without making any changes, even if it were 
only to change the location of a frame. To 
be sure, I may have left them undisturbed, but 
then I don’t know. 

6. Perhaps so; if the two queens are equal, 
because in the one case there is at least a lit- 
tle disturbance of the regular order of affairs 
in the hive, and in the other there is not. 
That, however, by no means militates against 
the fact that there may be real gain by doing 
a lot of introducing. 

7. I should think that particular colony was 
working on something different from the rest. 
When that has occurred with me I have not 
been able to point out the trail, partly because 
it comes at a time when there is little leisure to 
find what bees are working on, and possibly 
also because I may not be a good trailer. 


Golden Italian Bees. 


I divided a colony of bees last summer and 
introduced a standard-bred Italian queen, which 

had sent for. As soon as her bees com- 
menced coming out of the cells, I was sur- 
prised to find that both the drones and worker- 
bees were golden Italians. I have read so 
many times that the golden Italians were not 
hardy and not desirable for practical purposes. 

But this colony did so much better than 
any of the rest, and capped the combs better 
and cleaner, that I can not decide whether to 
breed from her or not. 

Nhat do you think of the goldens? Would 
it be practical to breed from this queen? I 
don’t want to get a start in goldens if they are 
not as good as the leather-colored as a general 
thing IDAHO. 

ANSWER.—Seeing that so far her stock has 
shown itself superior to your other stock, 
would breed in part from her and keep close 
watch as to results, comparing her progeny with 
others. .There seems to be quite a difference 
in the all-over goldens, some being reported 
extra good and some extra bad. 


An Early-Reared Queen. 

O oe 6, Wm. Marshall says he had a 
queen born March 20 that was as prolific a 
queen as ever was in a hive, and says, “‘Now 
this does away with some of the theories that 
have been advanced.”” I think you claim that 
early-reared queens are poor Which of you 
am I to believe? SUBSCRIBER. 





ANSWER.— Believe both. At least what each 
of us states as fact selieve that he had a 
fine queen very early, and that queens reared 
early by me have been mostly worthless I’m 
not entirely sure what he means about doing 
away with some of the theories that have been 
advanced, but I suppose he means the theory 
that jueens are poor I hardly see how 
an loes av with a rule. Even with 
Mr I ll, that good queen was the ex- 
ception to the rule, for he says 2 other early 
queens “were no good.” If I understand him 

wish he would tell us what theory he means 


is done away with 


Simple Requeening Without Buying 

















Queens. 

Walter M. Adams, page 28, asks for a sim 
ple plan for requeening without bu g queens 
He has 11 colonies, and 3 of them have pure 
jueens TI thing tly, is t 
Rive } & Ss 1 StOocK 

1 th the ire 
stock and i 1 the iy 
the wis s ts some 
thing 1 a plar 
that is ex y be is 
with either hive, {| 
haps without even opening a hive Ithough it 
has the lrawback that possibly nly i part 
will be changed But by following up the 
plan there will mever be any increas¢ f£ the 

orer stock, all the increase being from the 
preterred Stock. 

If the best three are not stronger than the 
thers is to be ready t irm first, ther 
t i nee tr t I t r 
to tl S ‘ S s 
first. S$ s iY 

t I I i 4 ft II 
Wh N I st 
it t 1 i, d } t 
Ss i est f r 

N t t pT s ft S ges 
setting N 
ta i vill result i t 
fi ees of N to N N N 
¢ is ing No. 1 I ‘ 
swar wl S t put t 


No. 1, and No. 1 is to be put on the stand 
of the strongest of the poorer colonies left, 
say No. 4, No. 4 being put on a new stand. 
[In 2 or 3 days No. 1 will swarm again, when 
the same process is to be repeated. When 
Nos. 2 and 3 swarm, there must be the same 
management, and there ought to be no trouble 
in having at least 8 coolnies with queens of 
the better stock. Indeed, it is entirely possible 
to go beyond that, for so long as a swarming 
colony with a lot of = is continually 
strengthened ad bein in the place of a 
full colony, woul & ~y nothing remarkable 
for it to aly ah 4, 5, Or more swarms. Well, 
suppose you have already had 8 swarms, and 
all the colonies from 4 to 11 have been set on 
new stands. When the next swarm issues, put 
it in place of No. 6, or some other of the 
ones moved first, and if you continue in that 
way it would be nothing strange to have as 
many aS 10 or 12 swarms altogether. Some of 
the last ones will be weak. Break up the colo- 
nies with the poor queens, strengthening the 
weak swarms with them, and there you are 
with nothing but new stock on hand. 


A Hydrometer for Density of Liquids. 


On page 5 of the American Bee Journal for 
1908, in an article on “Testing cloncy as to 
Ripeness, ” it is said “it would be a good thing” 
to “get a hydrometer.”” What is a hydrome- 
ter? and especially how is it used ? Of course, 
I understand a “‘hydrometer’’ must be an in- 
strument to measure moisture. Still I repeat 
the questions, What is it? and how is it used? 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Answer.—A hydrometer is an_ instrument 
for determining the densfty of liquids, con- 
sisting of a weighted glass bulb with a long 
stem on which there is a graduated scale It 
is put into the liquid, where it stands upright, 
the denser the liquid the higher it stands, the 
figures on the scale thus showing the density. 
If an up-to-date dairyman is near you, he 
may have a hydrometer which he calls a lac- 
tometer. 


Weak Colonies in Spring. 


What do you think of Mr. Alexander’s spring 
management of weak cc lonies: What would 
you advise me to do to save the weak cok 
nies in the spring? OWA 

ANSWER.—Some of the things Mr. Alexander 
favors it would be wild for othe rs to follow, 
such as keeping so many olonies it ne 
apiary, his special conditions fax ring that; but 
as to the matter of weak colonies in spring 
he has done the fraternity a real service. Care, 
however, must be taken. The first time I tried 
it the strong colony was at work inside of 10 
minutes fighting the weak one, and didn’t stop 
till it made a finish. The colonies must be 
gently handled so there will be no getting t 
gether till the upper colony has had time to 
get the scent of the lower, or else a wire 
cloth must separate the two for 2 or 3 days 


Vinegar in the Bee-Cellar—Increase— 
Crop for Honey and Produce— 
Sugar Syrup in Section Honey. 


1. I have a cellar that is suitable in every 





way for wintering bees, vut I have 10 or 12 
barrels of very strong vinegar stored in it, 
which throws off a very strong od n your 


opinion, would it affect the bees’ wintering 


well? 

2. If s ly icles of ice form on the hive 
entrance f a colony t bees that are wintering 
yn the summer stands, is it an indication that 

3. Can you give the nam r names of any 
pers persons rf 1 iplary i | t 
engaged in any ther business, and making 
success of it 

4. 1 will have 4 colonies of bees providing 
I winter them all right I wish to increas 
to the full capacit ind yet t re : 





t 1 ey Will y y 
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t " la which the ens art be reared Do you 
C 1 | 1 think a b ner ¢ ( good 1eens by 
\ 1 I this p ILLINOIS 
& Vat Augu > 
ludcinge 1 { a 1d no experience 
g 1 a Cr s, and it is a little doubt- 
ful whether you can 1 anything very defi- 
nite about it from rs As to Caucasians 
I ir ¢ . , 7 themselves, testimony itly varies, some say- 
. , Feeding Burnt Sugar Syrup—Trans- ing they ‘are very good workers and some 
S ferring Bees. sine g the y are very p so it would be 
a . lard ft De certain it 1 cross If your 
freezi \W igar sy! that is been burne Caucasians prove ( the cross might be 
How Sit i a t bee good; otherwise 1 
Jur I ( y t th t ny ¢ I don’t know whic it would be better to 
4 Ss i s use f mothe it uld be easy to try 
t , . : t ferring g, why t drum bot! 
[ : ; ig eee, oo y sure to get the 2. I don’t believe can tell how they are 
t iN " t bees ew ve with mated, for I don’t believe there is a_ place 
t J fs t t cal ndati set tl new hive : in Cook County where your queens will not 
tl g S S i ess Per a. ‘ : t t bottom-board be likely to meet drones from other yards. 
aps ! t +g ing wit the I vhat is called a And I very much doubt if you could tell 
¢ I fr nce by try L) tube n that way, as soon as the r progeny whether a queen 
a s department, from the hive nough mother had mated with a 
$ the bee-pa re é honey the iss ter the ne r a hybrid. It is doubt- 
: W t \ G McIntyre, ve In the 1 way g bees nd ire black drone within 
I R f Mend n, Alex it ¢ d 21 in Case 
t think of th I flow n V 1 xpect very worthless queens 
! LIGAN such a sour 1 it seems to me you 
9. It | ‘ tly, it’s A NSWEI Look ag ee if the “A B must in some w ive isunderstood Quinby. 
j s ( Bee ( ’ g about It iy d St small leus after a 
t t es inter it is of first import jueen-cell is well a ced, not to start 
( S a I id ¢ hees s } ‘ Ve best f a | en-cell 
it be in spring 
"wich : s take, ex Standard Hive Dimensions. 
I t born M work right ther ight 1. Give the dimensions of the latest standard 
t ‘ r t iv d t I mber of frames, and size of each, 
1 vy to fix inside f the hive. 
i : ind that the size f e super 
e bees fill t super or main body of 
Good Queen Reared by “Mere Hand- st OREGON. 
p , ful” of Bees. eset The SE ee ee ore 
\ ll t annie last P S mon] ‘ ~ x olf, itside measure, 
P S sé tl nt f fr 1 hive being usually 
" b s ‘ st, 8 gh a | be made of such 
i S ‘ f e taining $12 that it will « in any other number 
f Scots exe ec \ ee that the size of the 
r t t y4 t t 1een-cells. They umber of frames to 
sat ‘ to = ( ist | large enough to 
e’ " ¢ . h over the frames, and 
S Ye ( t h I the 
, : th ( m 
- . . i } ¢ es below bottom-bars i 
Starting in Bee-Keeping. dy aie oms-board 0: poy “Ym 
I r kept but I want to bezin f f part yu mean when you ask 
‘ ( ly 1 beginner I fancy } t fine ex f the hive,’’ but per- 
Italiar { vhat I read, as they seem t vf t eitache , na C ie frames. They 
be S I t ght of starting with W the fall flow are generally spaced it from center to 
ee ” mnared to th the center, some bee-keepe spacing a little wider. 
TERSEY. “ae sve-body wit Some arrangement f self-spacing is in quite 
neers \ ; p Rea ss N y did these | common use. Super f diff rent sizes and 
Ita sad Sain Sat deta Peed te ells l rear a g dq age c ogy ing , ~ n to have them of such 
: a 1 1 ties gree that good ce size as to nt the hive 
: . 7: W et aig = strons lonies Or _ if you ar thinking of making your hives, 
ee at rad ie to t rule it would be well for you to have at least one 
a . a lai aaa sail At late this « is heavy in stores hive, accurately made, to serve as a pattern. 
char i f ioe. alk allies i 1s about as y bees as any I } If you can get any sort of fair wages at other 
things. w : ieee gies lines: Gaia The ere handfu { speak of means work, it will be cheaper to buy your hives. 
seach ieee , Tb eae t spells. as thet , t a pint of The body should be first filled. 
1 ge § ne experi 
en in that line from the start I’m wonder . . MIssoUR is 
n t a little if e 8 * \ Ai ene es. eeeneeitinns. te, the call Experimenting With Bees—T-Su- 
t t bef ( 5 you . NET ROE, ti nal ¢ pers—Swarming. 
= S sib t t the best 1. I used to take bee papers, and was 
sible for good cells should be always getting some fool idea in my _ head, 
Beginning with Bees—Bees Leaving P there e « c and then experimenting with the bees; almost 
: ; Sais dee alia eet ak. Ts always they “‘went wrong.’’ Last year I was 
Hive. ed In v t away from home all summer, so I stopped the 
Af aia ° , that ing 3 4 da papers, arranged to have the new swarms hived, 
, er y the it and “let ’em went.’ Ne had a very poor 
; , that ly few ‘ eeded to keep u season, and but little surplus was secured by 
; ‘ " cate f spurred th but I got about as much as the other 
ia { t best Poss me other things rs arou | What shall I do? 
| ‘onal for the ge force f hees ~ 1e papers or the experiments? or both? 
. ! P for heat nv cast t S I am afraid be like the majority of the 
: hat se ft take nv char Ss human rac I low your advice unless 
| \ x t é g { s without ei t suits me, fo I had put the bees 
1N e +} best < { lhe ext times ip f the winter, couldn’t stand it any 
“ie ‘ ut ve It might | longer, and renewed my subscription to the 
8 fr. | ( “Old Reliable,” sent for back numbers of 
L i 907, ar 1 have been having a “feast of fat 
f Italian-Caucasian Bees—Rearing 7 wens — 4 ‘have a little rent plan 
} = Queens. fror ny I have ~ My supers are 18 
inches long, inside surement. [ fasten 
| é nies ea 1 It ! th inch block end with 6-penny 
rm \ e pure ( casiat if the vinter nails ing them m the outside, letting 
, the heads project ( more, so that 
é b | ( be di th hammer The 
1 It Cauc S b i flat t s iled to t block, of cours After 
W 1 ( S it I If thin wedges t 
r Caucasi , tor 1 betwe t ( \ piece of iz 
[ rear my y g ( f t broke ct ( l be crowded in. ~ 
t I ther, how can [ t I the l in t : 4 ey turn the super 2 
t ether they have been mated } c r, dri 1 he hin wedges, draw the 
t ( sian drones? s ‘ blo« I it out, and if 
‘Quinby’s New Bee-Keepi lvocate y se springs at t side the super can be ; 
‘ , : queens in small nucleus ++ : removed wit] t anv ub] F 
} n t few larve fr Will a your l swarm out after she x 
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commences to lay? That is, if I take strong 
colonies and successfully introduce queens 
reared next spring, will such colonies swarm 
during the season of 1908 if they have plenty 
of room? I can’t remember having had one 
do so where I knew the queen to be a young 
one Some writers claim a queen never lays 
drone- eggs the first season, and I never found 
queen-cells started in a normal colony without 
more or less drone-brood in evidence. 

3. If they won’t swarm, do you imagine I 
have accidentally got near enough to the trail 
of a man Davenport to hear his foot steps? 
I believe his wonderful secret is somewhere 
along this line. 

If you “‘don’t know” I wish you would keep 
your eye on any colonies you have with those 
conditions. I will try % dozen colonies next 
season unless you tell me it is no use. I 
can’t afford any more as I will have to buy 
queens. We can’t rear them early enough here. 

EW YorRK. 

ANSWERS.—1. It must be both or neither. If 
you want to stop experimenting, you must 
stop the papers, for they will be all the while 
suggesting, directly or indirectly, new things 
to try. If you want to go on with the experi- 
menting you must keep on with the papers, 
unless you’re a fool, because in order to ex- 
periment intelligently you'll need all the light 
you can get from the papers; and, besides, 
being the philanthropic chap you are, you'll 
want to take the papers so as to report in 
them the things you’ve made a fool of yourself 
by trying, so that I, and others as well, can 
avoid making fools of ourselves by trying the 
same things. 

The question then remains whether you shall 
keep on with both or stop both. I don’t know. 
But you’re in good position to know. You 
stopped both for a time, and you can tell 
whether life was more worth living then than 
since you’ve started the papers again, for 
know you can’t keep from exnerimenting if 
you try. 

Your plan with the T-super is the best 
in the world—for you. It’s your baby. 
Whether it would be the best for m« 
pends upon whether it takes less time or no 
to empty the super than without that block. 
In many cases I am sure it would take more 
where the bees have done a big lot of gluing 
it ought to take less. 

2. The answer to your question must be a 





little mixed. If you allow a young queen to 
be reared in a hive, you may count on 1 
swarming before the next season. If 3 
introduce a young queen, it depends. If the 


colony is in no humor for swarming at the 
time the queen is introduced, then no sw: 





ing. If in the swarming humor already, they'll 
swarm in spite of the tender youth of the 
queen. I once had a queen swarm in less 


than a week after beine introduced, and she 





had been laying only about a week. [ 
had kept the colony queenless until swarming 
had been given up, and then introduced t 
young queen, it would .ave been all rig 

3. The idea of thus getting in yourg queens 
is all right and excellent, but hardly Daven 
port’s plan, for you have to find queet be 
fore getting in young ones, and Day 
says he never finds a queen I know a plan 





ilmost if not entirely certain to prevent Y 
ing, that takes only about 10 minutes for each 
lony, and you need never see a queen; in 
ther words, if I understand correctly, it fu 
ills the conditions of the Davenport 

Do you think it would be wise for me 

iway the secret 








Good Prospects in Texas. 





Bees are gathering some pollen t ( 
niolans have cons + able = brood, ind 
lrones are flying fr om strong Italian « 
Prospects are good Grant ANDEi 

Sabinal, Tex ‘ Tan 3 


Wintering-~2ees Did oe Well. 


I have 1 











pee! more 4 — 
th in this i [ wa f ( 
ears I have d wintering i c 
lso on the summer stands with h g 
d ults. Last fall I left them until 
Dec. 15 on the summer stands and then had 
to move them about 4 miles. I am wint 


them out-doors protected on the north by a 


board fences acked between and on top with 
flax straw Th hey have consumed so far an 
enormous it of honey, owing, I suppose, 


~ They have had 4 good flights 
since I m owed them, the last being yesterday, 








Last season being my first year with bees 
in this State, and bees being new in this lo- 
cality, I think they did fairly well, giving 
bout I surplus, as lI wernee them 





t r increase. J. E. Bowper. 
Huron, S. D., Jan. 15 


Watering Bees. 


To water an aplary of 200 to 300 colonies 
of bees, I take an inch board 12 feet long, 

t shalk grooves in it, crossing diagonally; 
nail a piece of 1x2 inches on each edge, bore 
a couple of holes at one end, run a wire 
through the holes and hang one end to a 
hydrant, and the other end raise so as not to 
have too much fall. Then I cover the whole 
surface of the trough with gravel % inch deep. 
You can then turn on a small stream adjusted 
so that little or no water will go to waste, 
and you have a place where all your bees can 
drink’ and not get drowned nor chilled. No 
need to bother about the old watering-place, the 
bees will find the place fixed for them, at least 
they do here. G MERRIAM. 

San Marcos, Calif., Dec. 6. 

[While this plan is not entirely new, it 

will be new to some.—Eprror. ] 








Season a Failure in Nevada. 



















In the fall of 1906 1 had 122 colonies, but 

e ] during the month of June, 1907, reduced 
the piaty to 56 colonies, and with the few 
swarms » colonies went into winter quarters 
in sple dition. Then I bi an apiary 

1 | ¢ colonies of them w winter 
juarte [ fe they are a scant on 
st s rhe condition of the whole is fair 

M D tl it 1s ore pleasant 
to te f successes than of res, and 
I y gree wi However, 
ve ist ye i (which 
Ss itIlh irned 


Will Work for Honey Next Year. 


I started in bee-culture in 1905, having some 
good instructions. I had one cobony in an old 
fashioned hive, and seeing some of the mov 
able-frame hives, I made a few and trans 


ferred 3 colonies in one hive, and lost them 
all I bought more and kept on till in the 
fall of 1906 I bought one colony of leather 


colored Italians, and worked for swarms, I 
swarms and have them all now in 





good sl . I have in all 17 colonies in 8 
frame hives I am going after honey this 
year. I secured from my first swarm last year, 
72 pounds of section honey. I don’t want s 


many swarms next season. 
I would like to know what is the very best 


bee for honey Is there any kind that will 
beat the leather-colored Italian at building up 
or storing honey? W. J. H. Free 


Cedartown, Ga., Jan. 18 


Bees Doing Well. 


I wintered 21 colonies in 1906-07 and lost 
none. February was very warm. Fruit bloomed 
a month too early. The wind blew so that 
bees could not work. They had only 2 days 
of fruit-bloom, then the freeze. Alfalfa was 
cut by frost so the first crop was late and 
poor. I had a good many frames of honey 
which I gave to the bees, and then fed in 
supers in perforated feeders until June 10, 
when the honey- -low commenced, and it was a 
great flow. I harvested 65 cases of honey, 
besides saving a good deal to feed back next 
spring if I have to feed again. I had only 
4 swarms. The bees are doing nicely this win 
ter. There has not been a day so far that 
they have not been out at noon. We winter 
them on the summer stands in this country 

E. C. Wricut 


Montrose, Colo., Jan. 22. 


Bee-Keeping in Kansas. 


I send some photographs, the one being a 
partial view of my apiary of 100 colonies in 
winter. It was taken Dec. 19, 1907. There was 
a warm snow of about 5 inches, and ever 
since then we have had open, warm weather 
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J. J. MEASER'S APIARIAN EXHIBIT 
success Hiltor Doolittle, Root, 
Alex é i others I run my yard 
for ) But I use an extractor to a 
gt idva ge I fill the mney cans about 

full f i \ e ¢ ed comb ney, 
the extracted honey over this till the 
comb rises to the top of the can. This I sell 
f first-class comb honey All combs that are 
a littl irk go t e extractor Hence my 
! is all first grade My fall honey, or red 
hone is set away and put back in the 
in t spring Every inds of red 
put in t hive in the spring is ro pou 
white honey assured G. F. Jo 

Elkin, N. ¢ Jar 


Poorest Season in Years—Mild 








Winter. 
I S seas va € I had 605 color 1¢es, 
I g I bout & inds: of honey from 
le \ I 1 feed about 700 
s of sug ist fall f inter My bees 
Ss W is \ round section. I did 
t ur last summer; it was the 
S s m ear We are having 
ld ter s f t much snow. 
ves had a flight Ja I hardly know 
4 vinter I ex t there will be a 
S ees this V1 ( but I live i! 
Geo. H. Apkins 
I g a ] 

Honey Crop Total Failure 
t tn y I 20 
r I fe "¢ tl bees 
I got, with 13 pounds of 
( xtra. Ouite a num 
f Ontario starved t 
it that 4s mostly 
But we ire ki g 
( We can not tell 

W ) J \ M Br 

Mr. Alberts Bees and Bee-Paper 
Companions. 

The first 
ved the id 
x \f Ww s J 
1 ! ] 1 Same lay ind 
T ve be } . 


AT THE KANSAS STATE FAIR. 
ind the 29th I put them into the house-cellar, 
where they usually winter well. 

The accompanying picture is that of one 


family at least who is interested in apiculture. 


They are all there except my good wife, 
who made the exposure without breaking any- 
thing, and who also takes an active part in 
the apiary in my absence. The apiary is pretty 
much in the snade of the old apple-trees, 
facing the southeast. The north end of it may 
be seen back of ‘“‘Charlie’? and ‘‘Dewey,’’ who 
seem to think they hear a swarm. 
Cuas. ALBERTS. 

Sun Prairie, Wis., Jan. 24. 

[See the first page for the pictures.—Epr- 

yr. | 

Many Bees for Much Honey. 

I have been in the bee-business 9 years. I 
began with one weak colony in a_box-hive, 
which was the nucleus of the apiary I now 
have I think I have advanced by leaps and 
bounds. have learned that in order to get 
much surplus, the colonies must be strong in 
bees rherefore, I have kept down increase as 





much as possible. My object has been honey, 
not increase. I produce comb honey only. So 
far we have a home market for all we pro- 
duc The season is short and our main crop 
is buckwheat honey J. E. Kune. 
Indiana, Pa., De Cc. 30 
Bees Did Well. 
My bees did well after cold weather was 
07. I ’ril I lost 2 colonies out 
t 1 increased t 12 colonies. I secured 
Is of « b honey \ colony whose 
I ight in J produced 48 pounds of 
I é J. C. CUNNINGHAM. 
Ss t Il., J ) 


More Bees or Better Yields—Which? 





subject, by G or Rg little at 
\ itter tl I i | Sta t T bee keepir v 
x bees ires, and idvanced 
t kt imit, g Hutch 
s idea bef é | ted it so stror 
| Cave 4 f vs to keep 200 
s that I ld with the 
g t, b it more ] 
: re€ I vards nd 
I } 
c 1 ( 
I ir | falfa fields in the Southwest 
1 t te and desert flowers, it 


add out 


is possible to apiaries, being governed 


by the amount of reliable help for handling 
the crop, as the amount of nectar to be gath- 
ered when conditions are favorable is almost 
unlimited; while during a poor season, my 10 
yards average as much per colony as my 
neighbors’ who have but one yard. It is 
true our honey-flow is prolonged for many 
months, and does not usually come with a 
rush. 

Mr. Doolittle’s argument might fit over- 
stocked portions of the East, but does not 
apply to bee-keeping in the Southwest. 

B. A. HAapsEu.. 

Buckeye, Ariz., Jan. 20. 


Loss of Queens in Mating and Super- 
seding—Improvement of Bees— 
Catalpas for Apiary Shade. 


We had quite a heavy loss of young queens 
the past season. It came about by the young 
queens not being able to locate their own 
hives. Our apiary is located in a_peach-or- 
chard. The trees were nearly all killed by the 
frost in October, 1906, and were cut down last 
spring, which left an open lawn with hives in 
pairs, all painted white, 75 in number, which 
rows about 9 feet one way by about 5 feet be- 
tween the 2 hives the other way. I know this 
loss of .queens came about by their not being 
able to locate their hives, as it is the first 
loss we have had along this line to amount to 
anything since our bees have been here at this 
farm, which is 5 years. It has given light 
on one point which is worthy of note; that is, 
these young queens were reared by the colo- 
nies to supersede the mothers which were near- 
ly all 3 years old last season. The bees did 
their own superseding. I now believe that a 
queen should have her head pinched off when 
3 years old, unless she is a choice breeder, 
and even then it is a very good plan to look 
for failing queens at any time, and fill their 
places with young queens of choice stock. 

In selecting a queen-bee, first, she must be 
prolific and the mother of industrious workers. 
If this colony produces the most honey and 
are first-class comb-builders, and gentle to 
handle, and winter well, there is no use to 
measure their tongues, but call them the best. 
Who sells the best queen-bees? Answer: It is 


not the person that nandles the cells a great 
while before the queens are due to come out 
of the cells. How do you tell who sells such 
queens? Answer: Such queens are not pro- 
lific. As I buy a good many queens each sea- 
son and introduce them into 12-frame Lang- 
stroth hives, I have a —— to know, and 


as Dadant has well said, “A queen must have 
a good size hive in order to find out if she is 
prolific.” 

To test queens for breeders: Last summer 
I bought a lot of leather-colored queens from 
one of the most noted queen-breeders in the 
United States, as well as golden queens from 
another noted queen-breeder. All these queens 
are wintering on the summer-stands to test 
hardiness, and next season will be tested care- 
fully for honey, gentleness, etc. The best will 
be used for a breeder in 1909. These are 
what are known as American Italians. So far 
the best and most profitable queen I ever 
owned first saw the light in northern Italy. 

We have just set out about 40 catalpa shade- 
trees in the apiary. The trees are set about 
ox1o feet apart and will be kept trimmed up 
high enough to let the morning sun shine in 
on the hives, but make a nice — in the heat 
of ge day. . A. Buncu. 

t. Joseph Co., Ind., Dec. a 


Bad Spring—Good Fall Flow. 


Bees came through last spring in bad 
condition owing to lack of stores, the 
continued cold weather and lack of 
bloom, it having been killed by the late 
freezing. So bees scarcely got a living 
until early buckwheat began to bloom. 
Then they began to gain a little in stores 
until the first of September, when the 
fall weeds began to yield in good earn- 
est so I an average of 70 pounds 
of fine honey to the colony. Good for 
a fall flow. So the bees 


got 


have gone 
into their winter quarters in fine condi- 
tion, with 45 pounds of good, sealed 


stores for their share. 
A. J. McBripe. 
N. C., Nov. 4. 
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Poor Season—Effect of Low Grade 
Honey. 
suggestion for these long 
evenings, I thought | would write something 
of the way I see things in the bee-world. 
We have just closed a season in which many 
of us producers had to tiv ten up our purse- 
strings early in order to make sure of having 
a winter’s supply and take us to the season 
when we can again hear the happy buzz of 
the loaded home-coming bee. 
Our past season has been a severe one all 
over the country with the exception of a very 
few favored localities, but I am sure that no 
bee-keeper was troubled with an over-surplus 
of funds after having divided up with the 
supply-dealers and other leakages which, in the 
nature of things, can not be avoided. But 
some say that we have the consolation that 
choney is selling at a high price. However, 
that at the present, is of no value except to 
stimulate one’s ambition for the future. Yet 
how quickly will the price come down if we 
should have a fair crop next season with our 
greater number of producers who read no bee- 
papers, and rush their honey o the market in 
every possible form—good, bad, pell-mell, 4 
grades in one honey-box, swelled and lean sec 
tions, sometimes stacked in the wagon-beds and 
soap-boxes, and sections that have been on the 
hives for 2 or 3 years, loaded with propolis, 
dark and unsightly of ocurse. One will natu- 
rally say that honey brought to the market in 
that condition can never get the first-class 
price. ell, of course not. But what effect 
has that kind of honey on the market both in 
price and in _the increase of the demand. It 
is true that I have had only 12 years’ experi- 
ence in selling honey, but I made it a_busi- 
ness to learn the market and its tendency, with 
effect of quality and neatness of appearance. 
And I say that I could now sell 30,000 pounds 
ot comb honey in our two cities, Argenta and 
Little Rock, with less trouble and labor than 
when I producea only 1,200 pounds. But one 
may think that I am the only producer tribu- 
tary to this place. No, there are many, and 
just because of the many I have gained my 
experience in the effects on the market of a 
product that is not up to a certain standard. 


The quantity of honey consumed is the real 
stimulant of the market; the greater the con- 
sumption the more demand there is for the 
article, and consequently better prices are paid. 
Well, there is nothing new in that, but how 
about increasing the consumption? We simply 
must place it before the people in an attractive 
way, and within reach of the consumers. When 
I first went on the market there were 5 houses 
that sold comb honey in our city. Now there 
are hundreds selling comb honey, and our 
whole community is now in reach of comb 
honey. I had to convince every grocer that 
he could sell comb honey as well as he could 
a bar of soap, and I often left a box of honey 
in his store against his protests, and promising 
that I would come after it in one or 2 weeks, 
assuring him that it would cost him nothing 
if he could not sell it, and I never had to 
take back a single box, and invariably took up 
the empty box and replaced it with a full one, 
and the cash would come without asking for 
it. Now, every grocer keeps comb honey. It 
is placed in reach of all, and as a rule the 
temptation to take a bite of the sweet morsel 
is hard to resist, and the result is an increased 
demand and a splendid market. 

The small grocer on the outskirts of the city 
is the best customer for lower grades of honey. 
I have my customers, and my three grades of 
honey. The grocer that buys the 12%-cent 
grade flatters himself that he can undersell his 
biggerecompetitor. I have customers that say 
they want the 16-cent grade, others want the 
15-cent grade, and others will have nothing 
but the 12'%-cent. 

I mentioned something of the effects of a 
low grade of honey on the market, or on the 
consumers. I have always noticed that the 
grocers who bought a low-grade honey had 
trouble to dispose of it. His customers 
plained, and in many cases he lost them. i 
makes it very unpleasant, and what raxing t 
producer gets when he comes. back 
grocer. His honey may be dark, may be bitter, 
may be what is called “honevy-dew,” and tl 
producer may know all about the defects 
honey, yet will offer to sell it as a prime 
cle, write the name on the box, “F 
a few sections of fair honey 


Acting on your 


KS 





in¢ 
} 


on the glass end 


of the box, with no other desire than to 
off his hands, which is deception and dis 
esty. 

No later than last spring several th 
pounds of so-called “ Fancy” honey were 
shipped to our market just before our honey 





was ready for market. This honey it 
ance was splendid, but it was the rankest kind 
of white outside, black inside, well-filled se« 


tions of honey-dew I ever saw. A number 








{ my cu r ad a supply of it and hav 
it yet » em put some in a wagon 
to get rid of ne of my customers who 
bought & of me the season before, 
bought s of this white outside, black 

1 few days before I went to him 

I He said, “I had given you up 

yught you were not on the market this 

c nd I bought some honey of a commis 

n i they nearly all bring it back,” 
and he c hind the counter and brougl 


a section f this white outside and 
inside honey. I told him to put in some 
clear honey or he would lose all his customers, 
and sell hi k honey only to customers who 
call for it ind the result was the last 
week of November he had 3 boxes of his 
black honey left He sold only 200 pousds 











of my honey, and 24 pounds of black honey, 
whereas last year he sold 800 pounds of my 
honey. The case of this merchant was the 
rule with all who bought this dark honey, 
and for a while it was hard to sell honey, 
and only late this fall had the effects disap 
peared. Honey of a low grade should never be 
put on the market, and should be used for no 
other purpose than to make bees. It is valua- 





ble for that purpose only, and ought never to 
go on the market, because of its demoralizing 
effect and its deceptions. 
would like to ask a 
this: Is there any bee-man anywhere that will 
eat a section of white on the outside and 
black inside honey in preference to one of a 
clear and fine flavored one? Let all those that 
are in favor of white outside, black inside 
honey, make it manifest by saying, “Aye.” 
am sure that there will be a light vote on this 
side of the subject. And I do hope that the 
disposition to feed others on something that 
one won’t eat himself will also rapidly lessen; 
and do unto others as you wish others to do 
unto you A Bree-KeEerer FROM ARKANSAS. 


question, which is 


Comb and Extracted Honey from 
Same Super—Maple Honey. 


I am, as you might say, only a beginner in 
the apicultural field, having had bees 3 years. 
But they are my sole study, and have been 
ever since I had them. And I studied “A B C 
of Bee Culture” before I had a bee. 

I will speak principally of the sectional hive 
and the production 4 comb honey, or the 
production of comb and extracted honey from 
the same super 

ast spring E. D. Townsend wrote an arti- 
cle for one of the bee-papers, about comb 
and extracted honey from the same _ super. 
And I agree with him. I worked on his prin 
ciple. Only I used it mostly with the 8-frame 
Wisconsin hive. However, I think I will adopt 
the sectional hive another year altogether. It is 
so much easier and handier to manipulate. 

If you have any light or medium light colo- 
nies before the honey-flow, how easy it is to 
take a section from some strong colony that i 
boiling over with bees and place ’ 
one. For a strong colony that came 
cellar in good condition will have 3 sections 
of a sectional hive full, or nearly full, of 
brood before clover blossoms, and a very good 
queen will have some in the fourth section if 
there hasn’t been much honey coming in so 
that the top section of the hive pretty well 
filled. 

In my locality I get a good flow from soft 
and hard maple, willow, dandelion, and wild 
cherry, ju time to make brood-rearing go 


on a-boomi 1 last spring I got quite a lot 


18 
the light 
ut of the 

















of surplu hat same source And part 
of the pe I sold to liked the maple 
honey better than clover. But I am running 
away from my comb and extracted honey from 
the same super 
low this e 1 i fine ft t 
to get r little \ it im the 
supers by whicl f comb at 
oxtvarted 4 the And if 1 
have Ss t t n fil I 1 
hone tr Xtr ted t 
ne nw vy hit clove " t 
flow comes t empty < I 
F f the j 
; f } r 
- t led white s 
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light-colored « nies ind it will give more 
honey, extracted or comb, to the apiarist than 
any other super, even on a deep brood-nest 

But I think the sectional hive far outstrips 
anything in the bee-hive line in regard to 


swarming, too, as it can be manipulated so 
easily. If you want to look for queen-cells 
blow in a little smoke at the entrance and 
raise up the second section, and if there are 
any cells you are pretty sure to see them on 
the lower part of the frame. If the bees are 
getting their hive pretty full of brood, give 


them another empty section between the 2 
brood-sections, with foundation, if you need 


any more combs, and it will soon be drawn 

out into nice white combs and filled with eggs 

by the queen. V. A. Goopnow. 
Irma, Wis., Dec. 21. 








A large stock farmer of the middle west, 
recently told the writer that he valued his 
evergreen break at $1,000.00, and that it had 
paid him dividends of from 20 percent to 30 
percent per annum, tor the past ten years, on 
this valuation. It did so by protecting his 
buildings and stock from the cold winter winds 
and saved him an immense amount of feed 
and fuel. ; 

That the above facts are true is just be- 
ginning to be realized by many people and it 
is our prediction that there will be thousands 
of evergreen windbreaks planted all over the 
country, during the next few years 

Lvergreens are as easily grown as any of 
our common forest trees if a few simple rules 
are followed in planting and caring for them. 
If you will write at once to The Gardner Nur- 
sery Company, Drawer 45, Osage, Iowa, they 
will send you 6 sample EVERGREENS two 


years old, entirely free of charge, and with 
them will send the plain rules for planting 
and aftercare as referred to above. Mailing 
expense of the evergreens is § cents, which 
you can send or not as you choose. A postal 
will bring the trees and also their fine cata- 
logue, containing colored plates and a mine 


of valuable information for fruit-growers. 


Write today, above address. 





A Home and a Living. 


There are thousands and_ thousands f 
families in the big cities of America, as well 
as in rural districts, who would be only too 
glad, for the sake of health and comfort, to 
have homes of their own in the country, and 
earn their living from the soil—if they could 
only see their way clear to make the move. 
The chief drawback of most of them is lack 
of sufficient capital to buy land. Most men 
of families who work for wages have to live 
right up to the limit of their incomes. 

The problem has been solved somewhat by 
the Daniel Frazier Company, a firm that oper- 
ates in farm property on a large scale in 
Southern New ae where s-acre farm plots 
are sold for $100, on installments of only $5 
down, and $s monthly. These farms are only 
17 miles from Atlantic City, the celebrated all- 
year-round seaside resort, and that means a 
steady market for every kind of produce. 

The soil and climate of this section 
particularly lapted to the cultivation of ¢ 
fruits, berries, vegetables and the rais 


iltry, bees and pige 
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Made._— 


Made of High Carbon Double Strength 
Jolled Wire. Heavily Galvanized ‘> 
prevent rust. Have no agents. > at 
actory prices on 30 days’ free trial. 
We pay allfreight. ©: heights of farm 
nd poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box ag Winchester, Indiana 
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STERLING SEEDS 


Up in the Northwest isa firm, now 24 
ears in business, which sells good seeds. 
‘he Minneapolis Daily Times, Jan. 15, 1905, 
said editorially : 

“Tt’s not too much to say that through the 
new and improved varieties of seeds intro- 
duced by Northrup, King & Co. during the 
poss twenty-one years, Millions of dollars 
nave been added to the permanent value 
of Northwestern farm lands. Of such 
firms as Northrup, King & Co. it may truly be 
said, ‘They deserve well of the state.’”— 
hat’s how we stand at home.) 


Our Minnesota Grown 
Grass,.Field § Clover Seeds | 


produce larger crops than seed from 
any other source. Our Sterling Brands 
represent the highest quality and purest seed 
obtainable anywhere—at any price. Samples 
on application. Large magnifying glass to 
determine quality, free to purchasers. See 
catalog, page ‘101. 


Vegetable § Flower Seeds 


We send free to buyers of $1.00 worth 
of seeds from our catalog an extra dollar’s 
worth of the, varieties we consider to be the 
best of their class. See catalog, page 3. 


































The Marvelous 
Perfume Pla nt 


Thisis one of the most wonderful plants 
earth holds for our delight. It opens in the 
eveningand exhalesadelicious and far carry- 
ing fragrance—perfuming the whole garden. 
Easily grown in any climate and on any soil. 
For 10 cents we will mail a full size 
packet of seed of the perfume plant 

an 


Our 1908 Catalog 


A seed catalog is a picture of the 
firm issuing it. Ours is factful, in- 
formingand straightforward. That’s 
the kind of business we conduct. 
Write today and tell us your seed 
needs—we can supply them. Send @ 
for catalog anyway; it’s free. 


NORTHRUP. KING 4 CO. 


se 2 9 8 8 | 











120 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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i s “a wR ER Three Mont ae Trial to America’s 
betas fr paper, The Fruit-Grower, and we l 
t tt i re how to getatree of De us 
Apt vi Banner Grape, FREE, Two of the 
t vi tro 1 ardy lover the in 
ry ulity D us Apple sold last season 
it S$6a If you ha vy afew tre or plants 
you A Tella all ab t fruit—how to 
" iv. et. sae 
} es i tw n included free 
it il off f you answer this ad 
THE FRUIT- GROWER, Box 302, St. Joseph, mlesser! 
Send your } thre nths FREE on tr al, x 
which I will notify y t por becomea subscriber 
Nam - _ — 
Town ane stat 7 — 
y pure 


‘Aland lan 
y Be: ul itiful, 
u’ 


most suce 


P\__<945 Varieties ;:,. 
f Y hardy, v 1 Larg 


|, Lg) poultry-tarr Tr inds to choose trom: 
‘ $ Bie Profitable Poultry book tells all 
~~ ibout it note ’ ‘ , — ergs, 
> incubators, and py sent 4 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm,Box 72 Clarinda, Ia. 
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MARSHFIELD BEE-GO0D 


Your orders are what we are after now for 
fall and winter. Drop us a card or letter telling 
what you want, and we will make Surprising 
Prices to you. 









MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 





Marshfield, Wis. 



















} IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, ARIZONA~—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
| Gregory & Son, Ottumwa MINNESOTA-—Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
| Kz —— — S. C. Walker & Son, Smith ly Co., Harmony. 
ILLINOIS <D. L. Durham, Kankakee, 
| MIC Hit, AN-L engst & Koenig, 127 South OHIO—P. Hollowell Harrison. 

_ wth St., Saginaw, E. S. TEXAS— w hits Mfg. Co., Blossom. 

D. Buell, Union C ity 6 WISCONSIN-—S. W. Hines Mercantile 
NE ‘-BRASKA—Collier Bee- -Supply Co., Co., Cumberland. 

Fairbury J.G Sobeli, Glenwood. 
| CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 








Without question thisis the best Incus 
bator Offer this season. A money-saving offer on a mon- 
ey-making machine. For $12.50, Cash with order, we will 
ship complete, all ready to run, a 100-egg **Unit- 
ed Special’’ Incubator to any 
one east of the Mississippi River—west of the River we allow 
the amount of freight to the 
River._ The matvhine is the reg- 
ecial’’ Model 
atest im- 


ular **United S 


48, with all the 





rovements, is double-cased, 
ined with Lone Star Roofing ana 
wool packing, with a heavy sheet of 
asbestos paper covering the radia- 
tor,and contains the celebrated 
“United” heating system. »Send the 
$12.50 today, or write for free catalog, *° 
ONITED INCUBATOR & POULTRY SUPPLY MFG. CO. 
r.. Dept. 27. 26-28 Vesey 8t., New York City. 


ad 


| HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM 


CLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 


100-EGG 
INCGUBATOR 








Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 
Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Iil.—This is the 
recommend above all others. 






Smoker we 
u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 
All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 


Pat’d 1878, 82, °92 & 1903 





Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 inch stove 
Doctor—cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—314 “ 
Conqueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 
Large—lasts longer than any other...... ..0. -90—2 ~ 
Little Wonder—as its name implies .......... .65—2 = 


The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. We send circular if requested. 


Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Knife. 


F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich“. 


~ 





Patented May 20, 1879 


BEST ON EARTH. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies Sold 


At the very lowest profit possible 


10-Pag eee 
BEE- SUPPLIES | Brimful the 
a e ot 


te ae a 


e. Our r Supplies will ple ase ve In every 
V ay ’P ri ices are right . We allow t he us us ti earls | Dovetail Hives, Sections, Ete.—A complete 
der discounts. Italian Bees and Queens in stock bought in car lots. Subscriptions given free 
JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., with orders. Send for my 32-page catalog free. 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo. Ww. D. SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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SEE THE 1908 
MODEL 


Flitcraft’s 
Savings 
Bank 
Clock 


Requires a Daily De- 
posit in order to 
wind it 








Patent No. 775058 





This is a novel combination of an alarm < 
vided with acoin chute, also automatic locking and unlocking mechanism. 
The clock in its normal condition is locked, and cannot be wound until a 
coin is deposited into the slot. Within a brief period after it is wound, the 
clock is automatically locked again and cannot be wound until another 
coin is deposited. It takes nickels, dimes and and holds over 
eighty dollars in dimes. 


lock and savings bank, pro- 


pennies, 








Save Your Dimes and Prepare for 
Your Next Summer's Vacation 








I will make a special agency proposition to the first person 
in your town who orders one of these Savings Bank Clocks. 








It’s a Winner 


PRICE $2.50 








R. B. FLITCRAET, 8oom 500, Majestic Bidg.. Chicago 


TELEPHONE, Central 337 


~< 
72 


Residence Phone, Oak Park 86 





s for Conne have been sold 


N.B.—Exclusive right 


IF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


other pub- | 
Ready for delivery April lst. Select Un- 


more completely than any 
lished, send $1.20 to 


tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2; 
Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., Select Tested, $3. You can only get good | 
—FOR HIS— Queens from the South in the early spring. | 


Book your orders NOW. | 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
JAMES ISLAND, S.c. | 


““BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


10,000 Pounds 


8c per lb., or7c per lb. for the lot. 


F. J. GUNZEL, Weiner, Poinsett Co., Ark. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


3Atf 








of Light Am- 
ber Honey for 
sale—put up 
in 60-1b. cans, 


Western Bee-Keepers snow vo 

how to save money. Send for our 

log of the best Bee-ware made. 

THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver, Colo. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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Show You | 











Cows RELIEF 





Cows’ Relief is a specific Remedy 
for alltroubles of bag and teats. It 
enables dairymen, farmers and other 
cow owners to keep their cows ina 
healthy and profitable condition. 
Cows’ Relief is one of the most per- 
fectly penetrating and disinfecting 
compounds in existence. It goes 
directly to the seat of the trouble, 
relieves the congestion and breaks 
up the bunches that prevent a nat- 
ural flow of milk. 

Twelve totwenty-four hours’ time 
is allthatis required to relieve any 
case of Caked Bag, if applied freely 
at the beginning of the trouble. 


FOR HEIFERS 
WITH FIRST CALF 


Cows’ Relief works in a most pleas- 
ing, prompt and successful manner. 
It relieves the soreness and swelling 
in the bag and is worth its weight 
in gold toevery dairyman. It keeps 
the teats softand flexible, andrenders 
the animal quiet and docile. 


H. C. Rice, Farmington, Conn., says: 

“Please send me two boxes of 
Cows’ Relief. Enclosed find check 
for same. Please send at once I 
wouldn’t be without it in my stable."’ 
L. F. Cuthbert, Hammond, N. Y., says: 

“T have used your Cows’ Reliefand 
find it_ a very valuable remedy for 
Caked Bag.’’ 


_ We have scores of testimonials 
like the above. Ask your dealer for 
Cows’ Relief and insist on having 
the genuine. If hecannot supply you 
write direct to us, enclosing $1 for 
large package prepaid, (enough for 
four or five ordinary cases). Your 
money back if you are not satisfied. 
Positive guarantee on every package 
Or send your name andone neighbor's 
who keeps cows, stating how many 
you each have, and we will send 
our book concerning “Cow Troubles,” 
also Goldine Cow Watch Charm 
FREE while they last. 
OUR HUSBANDS MFG. CO., 

716Chapel 8t., Lyndon, Vt. 











when 


Mention 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


Read what J. L. PARENT, of Charl 


Bee Journal writing. 





ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-frames, 


2,000 honey-boxes, and a great deal 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we expect todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free 


Address, W, F,& JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 


Enoravings For Sale 


We are accumulating quite a stock of engrav- 
ings that have been used in the American Bee 
Journal. No doubt many of them could be used 
again by bee-keepers in their local newspapers, 
on their stationery, or in other ways. Also, if 
we can sell some of them it would help us to 
pay for others that we are constantly having 
made and using in our columns. If there is any 
of our engravings that any one would like te 
have, just let us know and we will quote a very 
low price, postpaid. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
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Goce ARIAL LLTIIELD 
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Now Ready 


The 97th edition of our catalog is now ready. If you have not received a 
copy and are ready to place an order for any supplies write for a copy. Our 
mailing list has over 400,000 names, so time is required to get the entire edition 


mailed. We explain this so any one may understand w hy a catalog may not 
reach him early. 


The A BC of Bee Culture 


When we announced the completion of the new edition late in 1907 there 
Was a good deal of satisfaction to notice the big bunch of orders on hand, although 
we did regret the unavoidable delay in getting the books to some customers w ho 
had waited patiently for months. Over two thousand copies of this edition have 
already been sent out. We believe.all urgent orders have been filled. We felt 
that the change of price to $1.50 postpaid might cause a little slackening in the 
demand. Not so, however, for in all our experience the orders never came faster. 








We have also of the English edition a half leather at $2.00 and full leather 
at $2.50, postpaid. 


German Edition, A BC der Bienenzucht in paper covers, $2.00. 
Cloth-bound at $2.50 postpaid, to any country. 


French Edition, A BC de L’Apiculture, cloth-bound, at $2.00, post- 
paid, to any country. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 





If you haven’t seena late copy of Gleanings you can’t tell from any brief 
description how really magnificent it is. There are many valuable departments, 
and our subscribers just at this season of the year are telling how much they 
appreciate the paper. 


Each issue is very fully illustrated. The covers are done by the finest 
engravers in Chicago, and our writers are the best in the land. Besides dozens 
of writers of prominence whose names We can’t even mention for lack of space, 
we have such men as Dr. E. F. Phillips, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture; Dr. Edward 
K. Bigelow, Associate Editor St. Nicholas; F. Dundas Todd, former Editor 
Photo-Beacon; Allen Latham, Connecticut; etc. 


A trial of six months (12 numbers) costs 25c. If in addition to your own 
subscription you secure others for six months keep 10c on each one for your 
trouble. A liberal cash commission to those who do canvassing for us. 


Gasoline Engines and Power Honey 





E _xctractors 


For large apiaries, or where the honey comes with a rush and labor is 
scarce, you should investigate our power machines. A circular ofthese will be 
sent on request. 
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THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 
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Fall Supplies 


——FOR—— 





Everything you want. All made 
by us in our own factories. At 
Lowest Prices. 


THE AMERICAN BEE- 
KEEPER, a monthly at 50c a 
year. Published 17 years. 
Sample copy and illustrated cat- 
alog and price-list FREE. 
Address, 








THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 
co., 


Dept. B. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 














HONEY 


We have some fine, thick white extracted honey, 
2 cans to a case, 124 Ibs. at 9 cts. a lb., 5 cases 
8% cts. lb., 10 cases $2 cts. lb. Sample 10 cts. 


HONEY-JARS 


No, 2 jar $5.50 gross, 5 gross $5.25 gross. 1 lb 
square jars $.00 gross. Catalog of supplies free 


I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park PI., N. Y. City 
APIARIES, Glen Cove, L. I. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 


you intend 
with us. 
We are always in.the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


to buy, correspond 











Headquarters tr Bee-Supplices 


money buying from me. 


IF YOU HAVE 


you price, 
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WILL BUY OR 


HONEY 


ANY TO 


LARGE DISCOUNTS OFFERED ON EARLY ORDERS. 
Have a large stock on hand, and can supply promptly. 
Freight Rates from CINCINNATI are the LOWEST, ES- 
PECIALLY FOR THE SOUTH 


As almost all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Catalog mailed 


mail sample and state lowest price expected delivered Cincinnati. If 
you wantto buy, state quality and quantity and I will cheerfully quote 


Beeswax Wanted 


Will pay, at all times, highest market price on receipt of goods. 


C.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 





Honey and 
| + Beeswaxt 











CHICAGO, Feb. 4.—The market is unsatis 
factory Che stocks are quite large of both 
comb extracted, and prices are con 
tinually receding. We are, however, hop- 
ing that this month will bring a demand 
that will help clean up consignments that 
have accumulated. Thetop price for white 
grades of comb is l6c; off grades are any- 

here from 1 to 5c less. There is a demand 
for basswood and white clover extracted at 








9c per pound, but other grades are more 
difficult to place at from one-half to a cent 
less. Amber grades range from 6 to 7c. 


Beeswax 28 R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


DENVER, Jan. 15.—The local demand for 
comb honey is light at present, and we do 
not expect much improvement in the near 
future. We quote No.1 white, per case of 
24 sections $3.25 to $3.50: light amber and No 
2, $2.75 to $3.00. Wenow havea good stock of 
very fine extracted honey which we offer at 
9 to 10c for strictly white alfalfa: light am 
ber & to 9c; strained amber honey 6 3-4 to 
We are paying 22 to 24c for clean yel 
eswax ' 
[CHE CoLo. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS'N 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 13.—There is absolutely 
no demand for either extracted or comb 
honey at this writing. Lower prices would 
be no inducement tothe buyers, anda wait 
ing game must be played until the trade 
calls for this commodity. We offer amber 
extracted honey in barrels at from 6 to 7 1-2c; 
fancy table honey from 9 to 10c in 60 lb. cans 
Fancy comb honey 16to18c. The above are 
our selling prices. We are paying 28c per 
pound cash and 3c in trade for good to 
choice yellow beeswax free from dirt, de- 
livered here.{j] THE FRED W. MuTH Co.4§ 


KANSAS CITy, Mo., Feb. 4.—Receipts comb 
honey are more liberal, and prices lower. 
The demand is light for both comb and ex 
tracted. We quote: No. 1 white comb, 24 
cases, $3.00 to $3.10: No. 2and amber 

: extracted, white,8 to &%c: 
amber, 7 to7 1-2 Beeswax, 25c 


C. C. CLEMONS & Co 


ad per Cast 


NEw YORE, Feb. 5.—There is but very 
little demand for comb honey, and that for 
fancy grades only. While there is no over- 
stock there is sufficient supply to meet all 
demands, if not more. Off grades of white 
honey dark and mixed are neglected and 














SELL YOU 


You will save 


free. Send for same. 
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SELL 
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SIL 


CINCINNATI 
... OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves. 


very little call for. We quote; Fancy white 
lsc: No. 1 white, l4c. Off grades and dark, 
10 to 12c, according to quality. The demand 
is fair for nearly all grades of extracted 
honey, but receipts are quite large and 
prices are somewhat declining. We quote: 
White sage, 8 1-2 to 9c; light amber, 7 1-2 to 
8c; dark, 61-2 to7c. Beeswax market is verv 
dull—very little demand—but prices declin- 
ing. We quote from 28 to 30c, according to 
quality. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 3.—Sales of honey 
have been quite active inthis market. We 
quote: Fancy comb honey, wholesale, 17% 
to 18%c: No'l white, l6to 17c: amber, 14%c: 
extracted honey, water-white, 9 to 9 1-2c; 
amber, &c: dark, 7 1-2c. Beeswax, We. We 
are producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wm. A. SELSER. 


TOLEDO, Feb. 4.—There is practically little 
change in the honey market, owing to the 
hard times. Fancy comb honey sells very 
slow at 17c: dark grades 15 to l6c, in a retail 
way. Extracted, fancy white, in 60-lb. cans, 
brings 9c, with no demand for darker grades 
Beeswax, 26 to 28c. 

GRIGGS Bros. & NICHOLS Co. 


CINCINNATI, Feb. 4.—The market on comb 
honey is exceedingly slow. *rices are no 
inducement to force sales. No. 1 white 
comb honey is selling slow: retail 16« The 
market on extracted for manufacturing 
purposes is slow, ranging from 6 to 61-2cin 
barrels. No white clover to offer. White 
sageis912and l0c. Beeswax, fair demand 
at 32c. C. H. W. WEBER. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 4.—Demand for best 
grade of extracted honey is good, while the 
demand for comb honey is not brisk. Bot- 
tled honey in retail groceries is selling 
slowly, for two reasons—dull times, and also 
from the fact that some bottlers have been 
putting out a very inferior gradeof honey 
Jobbers are offering the following prices, 
delivered here No. 1 and fancy comb, l]6 to 
17c, net weight: extracted white clover, 9 
to 10c: amber honey in barrels, 6 to 6 1-2 
Beeswax 28c cash, or 3c in exchange for 
merchandise. WALTER S. POUDER. 


HONEY “” BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 








or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water St Chicago, III 
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MR. BEE-KEEPER 


Was 1907 a POOR YEAR for you? 
It was a GOOD YEAR for users of 







Dadant’s Foundation 


One dealer used - . . 14,000 pounds Another dealer used - - 4,500 pounds 

Another dealer used . - 7,250 ° Another dealer used - - 4,500 ~ 

Another dealer used - - 6,000 °° Another dealer used . - 4500 ° 
Another dealer used - - 3,000 pounds. 














Thousands of pounds sold to the bee-keeper direct or worked up for him out of his beeswax. 
The dealer likes Dadant’s Foundation because the bee-keeper likes it. 

The bee-keeper likes it because his bees like it. 

The bees like it because it is exactly like their own comb—so pure and sleet and clean. 
Dadant’s Foundation is the Standard because it is the best. 

Wax worked into Foundation. Send for our Supply Catalog. 


» 


DADANT @ SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 










The poultry-raiser, the fancier and the farmer will appreci- 
ate our big store. It will save shopping around—save freight 
charges, and be handier in every way. We can fill all orders 











‘ T TESTED $ 
Seven splendid new varieties hardy North- 
ern grown apples. Specially a to the 






promptly with the best 
goods on the market at money- 


UNITED INCUBATOR & POULTRY SUPPLY MFG, Co. 
Dept. 2%, 26-28 Vesey St., New York City, 





Northwest. Winners of Wilder Medal, high- 
est awardin U.S. Rapid growers, big yield- 
ers, good keepers and shippers. Money 
makers for fruit growers. Also, 


NORTHERN GROWN 


shade and ornamentaltrees for group, speci- 
men, or windbreak planting. Especially for 
locations where only hardy stock will thrive. 
For Sc for postage and packing, we will send 
beautiful Hybrid Perpetual Rose and illus- 
trated catalog with full description and 
vricesfree. Charles City Nursery & Orchard Co,, 
ox 40, Charles City, Ia, 








Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Double Your 
= Lan] oe Colonies 


ple yperation with a 

ROWN Bone Cutter. Honey is high—short crop last year 

Green bone makes eggs, and a Sabie el - 
stimulates the hen’s product- } hom shortage of the honey crop for 1907 in 
ive organs. Cut bone fresh the United States warrants bee-keepers to i 
every Gay, The Crowe does it . crease their colonies. About a anil Geom ne 
‘ ck ritl 10 bo ‘ro ss. years - : : 
= y with n ther or mus » year’ produced, and in California, where the cheap 


yuilding cutters. Write for free catalog. : dl : i 
“WILSON BROS., Box 618, EASTON, PA. honey comes from, only a quarter of the average 
crop was produced. 4 


Get Ready Now for More Honey 


Let us send you our catalog. Weare manufacturers, and sell only our 
own make of bee-supplies. Minneapolis is the largest lumber distributing 
point; the Mississippi River furnishes us power, and our organization and 
labor conditions are the best for economical production. Send us an esti- 
mate of your requirements and let us give you prices. We have alarge 
stock of standard bee-supplies on hand— 

# Dovetailed Hives, Sections,Section-Holders,Separators, Brood-Frames, 
Comb Foundation, Smokers, Extractors, Shipping-Cases, etc. 
MINNESOTA BEE SUPPLY CO., 52 Nicollet Island, Minneapolis, Minn. 





















Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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Big Profits in Capons 
Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
postpaid $2.50. 

Gape Worm Extractor 25¢ 
Poultry Marker.......25¢ 
French Killing Knife50e 
Capon Book Free. 

G.P Pilling &SonCo., Arch 8t., Phiiadelphia ,Pa. 
Menution Bee Journal when writing. 
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